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Shopping malls are part of the modern lifestyle as they provide a one-stop solution for consumers to buy a variety! 


of products, as well as a significant channel for generating retail sales. Pakistan witnessed an accelerated growth 
of retail and malls in the last two decades. The question facing the mall developer and planners is whether the mall 
will be able to sustain the desired feet traffic as well as serving as a destination of choice for modern time-deficient 
customers? The purpose of this study is, therefore, to understand how consumers perceive the experiential value of 
malls, within the framework of experiential satisfaction, and its relationship to Mall Patronage Intentions. Data was 
collected from 363 mall intercepts at three different malls in Karachi at different times of the day. Structural Equation 
Modeling (SEM) was used as the empirical paradigm. Hypotheses were tested based on results generated from! 
path analysis. Tenant variety emerged as one of the most reliable indicators of experiential satisfaction followed by! 
Amenities, Shoppertainment, and Atmospherics. However, Perceived Similarity of Customer was negatively related 
to experiential satisfaction and appeared to be an insignificant variable. The practical outcome of this study is that 
mall developers need to concentrate on providing recreational activities, together with the usual retailing elements 
of a mall, supported by amenities and tenant variety to sustain and grow their clientele. This study uncovers and 
investigates the critical indicators of experiential satisfaction that influence mall patronage intentions. In the local 
context, it is a new conceptual model based on the consumer’s perspective. 


Keywords: experiential value, experiential satisfaction, mall patronage intention, tenant variety, 
amenities, shoppertainment, atmospheric 
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INTRODUCTION 


Shopping malls in the world is a billion dollar industry since they provide a one-stop solution for consumers to 
buy a variety of products from a variety of retail stores. An emerging global phenomenon that is present in all format 
and sizes of malls is their relative decline with time (Bloomberg Business, 2015) notoriously termed as “dead malls.” 
A website deadmalls.com reported 300 dying malls in the U.S alone (Deadmalls, 2017). In organised retailing, 
shopping malls provide an opportunity for investment and ideal experience through a variety of mix of retail, food, 
entertainment along with various services to make it convenient to spend as long as one shopper's wishes. Emerging 
economies are going through unprecedented retail revolution due to a growing middle-class young population with 
little attention to the dynamics of this business opportunity (Idoko, Ukenna & Obeta, 2019). Increased competition 
can make shopper confused on the distinctiveness of mall and segmentation approach can be used to influence mall 
selection (Prashar, Singh, Parsad & Vijay, 2019). 
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MALL RETAILING IN PAKISTAN 


Planet retail and Deloitte included Pakistan in the hidden heroes and long-term growth potential of retail for 


2022 (Kalish and Planner, 2013). 95% of retail business in Pakistan is dominated by the unorganized sector, such 
as traditional bazaars, flea markets, and plazas. Modern mall retailing made its footprints in metropolitan hubs of 
Pakistan (first in Karachi, then Lahore and later in Islamabad) in the past two decades (Farrukh, 2017). Planet retail 
valued Pakistan's retail sector at US$152 billion, accounting for 18% of total GDP and second largest employer 
(Ziauddin, 2017). Expansion of malls has a reciprocal relationship with retail growth with not just the numbers, but 
shopping space too underwent a massive increase, changing street shopping to experience. A notable fact is the 
addition of new mega malls in Karachi and Lahore located away from the upscale areas, generating highest footfall 
from the middle-class consumer (Farrukh, 2017) which makes up 42% of households in Pakistan (Ghani, 2014). 


Initially, there were few malls; however, as the mall's numbers, space, and services increased, existing malls felt 
threatened. Since mall shopping is a relatively new concept in the emerging economies perspective of Pakistan, 
developing an understanding of experiential value, its determinants towards mall patronage intentions can sustain 
the business for the long run. 


Understanding the way consumers give meaning to each mall experiential value appears very crucial; how they 
evaluate their experiential value can affect experiential satisfaction and future patronage intention. New formats, as 
well as modern malls that are offering better experiential value, are increasingly threatening existing share of malls. 
Many studies have been conducted on the malls with different perspective such as Muslim shopper value (El-Adly et 
al., 2017), experiential branding (Merrilees et al., 2016), shopping motivations (Tauber, 1972, Bellenger & Korgaonkar, 
1980), behaviors (Otnes & McGrath, 2001, Turley & Milliman, 2000) and experiences (Ainsworth & Foster, 2017). To 
the best of our knowledge, substantial studies so far have not been conducted that investigated the experiential value 
of mall, resulting in experiential satisfaction and its impact on patronage intentions of shoppers in Pakistan. Hence 
this study helps us to understand better the ways and means that can increase footfall as well as better marketing 
strategies (Chebat et al., 2009). 


PURPOSE OF THE STUDY 


This study aims to investigate factors that represent the all-encompassing experiential value of malls in Karachi, 
Pakistan, and examine the consequences of these factors within the structured framework of experiential satisfaction 
and mall patronage intentions. The objectives of the study are to identify the dimensions of experiential value which 
have the most significant impact in the local context, examine its relationship with experiential satisfaction and mall 
patronage intentions and investigate the least to the essential dimension of the experiential value of malls. 


LITERATURE REVIEW AND PROPOSED HYPOTHESIS 
Experiential Value 


The unprecedented attention to experiential value is the result of a shift in consumers’ demand pattern, changing 
competitive landscape whereby companies find lack of differentiation opportunities in their offering and blurred 
boundaries between product and services (Ponsonby & Boyle, 2004). Hence the experiential value is a holistic 
concept that deals with value in exchange as well as value in use (Kelly et al., 2017). Experiential value has evolved 
from customer and extended into relationship marketing, service marketing theories, customer life cycle, engineering, 
and management. Many notable scholars have expressed their interests in customer experiences (Pine & Gilmore, 
1999, Pine & Gilmore, 1998, Schmitt, 2010, Schmitt, 1999, Meyer & Schwager, 2007) advocating its importance 
with their contributions. Experiential value has been studied in various context of retailing and many authors have 
attempted to measure experiential value in retailing (Mathwick et al., 2002, Varshneya & Das, 2017, Sanchez et al., 
2006, Sweeney & Soutar, 2001) as well as mall context (El-Adly et al., 2017). 


The competition landscape between firms is increasingly being explained through Resource-Based View theory. 
This theory takes the view of resources rather than product (Wernerfelt, 1984). There are four conditions namely 
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superior resources (heterogeneity within an industry), ex-post limits to competitions, imperfect resource mobility 
and ex-ante limits to competition, needs to be fulfilled by organizations to gain sustainable competitive advantage 
(Peteraf, 1993); (Wade & Hulland, 2004). Resources have also been defined as useful assets and capabilities which 
help an organization to detect & respond to market opportunities (Wade & Hulland, 2004). 


Retail Atmospherics 


Retail or store atmospherics are designing environments specifically designed to produce specific emotional effects 
for the consumers, hence enhancing the probability of purchase (Kotler, 1973). They are multidimensional and can be 
divided into three broad dimensions: physical design (layout & artifacts), ambient conditions (lightening, temperature, 
scents, etc.) and social aspect (employees & other shoppers), these dimensions affect customer assessment of a 
store influencing store patronage intentions (Baker et al., 2002). Another study hypothesized five factors which can be 
combined into two main categories, one related to human and other to store (Turley & Milliman, 2000). Atmospherics 
are considered communicating interface of mall instrumental in creating the perception (Yammiyavar & Roy, 2019). 
Hence, the following hypothesis is developed for empirical testing. 


H,: Atmospherics has a significant and positive effect on experiential satisfaction. 


Tenants Variety in Mall Retailing 


One of the ways to stay relevant toa broad mix of customers is to have a wide variety of tenant mix in the mall. 
A study examined the relationship between tenant variety, mall environment, and desire to stay longer and found 
differential influence which in turn impact patronage intentions (Wakefield & Baker, 1998, Ismail El-Adly, 2007). Another 
qualitative study in the U.S conducted on adolescent girls examined mall patronage behaviors, and motivations and 
tenant mix emerged as a significant influencer (Haytko & Baker, 2004). Based on the responses, the study defined 
retail mix as a combination of stores, food vendors, and entertainment venues hence providing convenience under 
one roof. Accordingly, the following hypothesis is developed for empirical testing. 


H,: Tenant variety has a significant and positive effect on experiential satisfaction. 


Shoppertainment 


Shoppertainment entered into retailing vernacular, first when Pine & Gilmore (1998) induce businesses to design 
memorable experiences for their customers. As a result, shopping malls, apart from selling goods and services, 
are engaged in providing entertainment during shopping trips (Ismail El-Adly, 2007) as a way of increasing footfall 
and patronage intentions. These based mall activities include holiday events, fashion shows, celebrity appearance, 
mini-concerts, (Sit et al., 2003) various contests, the launch of new products, cinemas, etc. These activities positive 
influence mall experiential satisfaction (Tsai et al., 2010) and a way of differentiation. Hence, the following hypothesis 
is developed for empirical testing. 


H,: Shoppertainment has a significant and positive effect on experiential satisfaction. 


Perceived Similarity of Customers 


Apart from atmospherics factors, human interaction and customer perception of other customers is scant in 
retailing literature (Kwon et al., 2016). Presence of social factors whether in an interactive or non-interactive situation 
can affect the way people behave in a store (Argo et al., 2005) and can influence approach and avoidance behavioral 
intentions (Brocato et al., 2012) leading to Patronage intentions. In the context of a shopping mall, it is established 
in the literature that shoppers associate stereotypical images with the particular shopping malls (Sirgy et al., 2000, 
Chebat et al., 2006, Chebat et al., 2010). Kwon et al. (2016) hypothesized effects of perceived similarity to others in 
a shopping mall and confirmed excitement, positive disconfirmation, and satisfaction. While deciding to patronize a 
store or mall, individuals are likely to match the store image with their self-concept. This concept is called self-image 
congruence. Based on this theory, researchers have found out the relationship between the self of shoppers as well 
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as extent of match/mismatch to the mall (Chebat et al., 2006, Chebat et al., 2009) and confirmed significant positive 
correlations between self-congruity and store image evaluations, retail patronage both theoretically and empirically. 
However, some literature reports inverse relationship, shoppers with low levels of self-congruity have a less favorable 
relationship both in stores (Sirgy et al., 2000) as well as mall context (Chebat et al., 2006; Selema & Makgosa, 
2018). They further argue that self-congruity is a direct function of the mall image. Hence, the following hypothesis 
is developed for empirical testing. 


H,: Perceived similarity of customers has a significant and positive effect on experiential satisfaction. 


Amenities 


The interrelationship of malls with consumers was first studied by Bloch et al. (1994), who termed them as habitats 
(by borrowing the term from natural sciences). They discussed consumers’ activities in various malls to separate 
them from shopping activities to mall habitats. Non-retail amenities such as swimming pools, novel restaurants along 
with space for apartments, offices, wellness service provider (doctor, nutritionist, etc.) have become one of the most 
crucial factors of experiential satisfaction and patronage in the future (O'Malley, 2017). The other examples include 
themes, parks, children’s play area, beauty parlors, massage parlors, spa, and even mosques in Muslim countries. A 
study done on two different cultures (French and English-Canadians) found out strong covariance exist between mall 
activity and consumption of services. Furthermore, French consumers were less likely to indulge in in-mall activities 
other than shopping when comparing with their English counterparts signifying a difference in behavior varies with 
culture (Michon & Chebat, 2004). Hence, the following hypothesis is developed for empirical testing. 


H,: Amenities has a significant and positive effect on experiential satisfaction. 


Experiential Satisfaction 


The effect of experiences on satisfaction was hypothesized (Wu & Liang, 2009) in the context of hotel restaurant 
service and it was confirmed that environmental factors and employees interactions positively and directly influence 
experiential value and satisfaction(Mathaba, Dhurup, & Mpinganjira, 2017). Moreover; interactions with other 
customers, positively but indirectly influence satisfaction. Social presence with other customers, whether it is 
interactive or non-interactive, can influence consumer experiential satisfaction. Kwon et al. (2016) asserted that the 
mere presence of perceived similarity between customers could influence mall satisfaction through effective and 
cognitive processes. Their investigation based on social impact theory and the similarity-attraction paradigm. Hence, 
the following hypothesis is developed for empirical testing. 


H,: Experiential satisfaction has a significant and positive effect on mall patronage intentions. 


Patronage Intention 


According to the American Marketing Association (AMA), patronage is the motivation that drives an individual 
towards a product, service, outlet, etc. In the context of retail, it has been defined as consumers selection of a 
particular outlet (Haynes et al., 1994) and all-encompassing behavior of a shopping phenomenon about store choice 
(Laaksonen, 1993). Other authors have conceptualized patronage along with different dimensions, such as store 
choice and frequency of store visit (Pan & Zinkhan, 2006), or with the level of selection behavior depending upon 
preference, judgment and behavior. Many types of research have been conducted to understand the relationship 
among experiential value, experiential satisfaction and resulting patronage intentions on shoppers (Cronin et al., 
2000, Cottet et al., 2006, Wu & Liang, 2009, Mathwick et al., 2002, Keng et al., 2007, ) in various contexts. This study 
suggests that experiential value encompasses several aspects of malls or a variety of factors that lead to experiential 
satisfaction and provides the basis to form shopper's mall patronage intentions. Figure 1 exhibits the proposed 
conceptual framework. 
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FIGURE 1: 
PROPOSED CONCEPTUAL FRAMEWORK 
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RESEARCH METHODOLOGY 
Research Design 


This study follows post-positivist philosophy which believes that all evidence is fallible, has error and theories 
are revisable based on every individual is unique in their experiences and have their way of understanding and 
interpreting the world. As such as all observations gathered for this study are based on theory and then on the 
perception of respondents following this paradigm. It reports experiences of consumers through the survey (Mall 
intercept) and emphasizes deductive logic in supporting the theory (Dwivedi, 2009) with the help of quantitative 
explanatory design. This design is robust due to accuracy in measuring responses objectively through statistical tools 
and analysis. Primary, cross-sectional data is collected through a survey (Mall intercept). 


Collected data were analyzed using IBM SPSS Statistics 21. Tests include, descriptive, reliability, Respondents 
profiling, reliability, validity, Exploratory Factor Analysis (EFA), Correlation and Convergent, and Discriminant validity. 
Further, AMOS Graphics was used to conduct Confirmatory Factor Analysis (CFA), access the model fit and Path 
Analysis for rejection/acceptance of a hypothesis. 


Frame of Respondents 


A sample is drawn from the population to get the responses that are considered representative of the population 
through estimation with specified confidence interval and margin of error (Malhotra, Baalbaki, & Beechwati, 2013). 
The estimated population size is 1,000,000 (Rea & Parker, 2014) and includes respondents from the age group of 
18 and above who visit mall regularly (at least once in six months) residing in Karachi, Pakistan. To conduct this 
research, based on 95% confidence level and 5% margin of error, for an estimated population of 1000,000 sample 
size is 384(Rea & Parker, 2014) and also 5-10 responses per variable for SEM (Barlett, Kotrlik, & Higgins, 2001). 
For sampling method, non-random sampling method was used as the integrity of research data can be affected if 
respondents are not willing to participate in the research (Tseng, 2016). 
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Measurement Instrument 
The instrument for this research was adopted from various studies as detailed below. 


To measure Atmospherics, Dabholkar, Thorpe, & Rentz (1996) scale for measuring service quality for retail was 
adopted from item P1 to P6, This scale development effort is an extension of SERVQUAL measure (Zeithaml, Berry, 
& Parasuraman, 1996) and is designed to study retail business that offers a mix of goods and services. Scale for 
Tenant Variety and Amenities was adopted from (El-Adly & Eid, 2015) and had established reliability and validity 
confirmed through other studies (El-Adly & Eid, 2017) as well. Scale for Shoppertainment was adopted from the 
study of Mathwick, Malhotra, & Rigdon (2001). For perceived similarity of customers Kwon et al. (2016), Experiential 
Satisfaction (Maxham Ill & Netemeyer, 2002, 2003; Maxham & Netemeyer, 2002) and Mall Patronage Intentions 
(Grewal, Baker, Levy, & Voss, 2003). 


The instrument contains 33 items and was based on five points Likert scale, where 1 indicates strongly disagree, 


3 for neutral and 5 for strongly agree. The instrument is divided into two main parts, one for the demographic profile 
while the other part is for recording opinions. 


Reliability of the instrument, albeit was established based on previous researches and scale development and 
validation processes but is re-established in the local context of Pakistan and demographic profiles. 


After the questionnaire was finalized, to improve the comprehension of the instrument, pre-testing is done on a 
small group of respondents, closely related to the actual profile of sample (Zikmund, Babin, Carr, & Griffin, 2013). 
Pre-testing can be done ona range of 10-50 respondents, and for this research, 25 respondents were taken which 
is about 7% of the sample size (384). After the test required adjustments were made and were then asked from 
respondents to record their opinions. 384 questionnaires were distributed through mall intercepts at different times 
during the day. Out of these 373 were filled and usable for analysis. This makes the response rate to 97%. 


Ethical survey concern invasion of privacy, voluntary participation, exploitation of surveys (Neuman, 2014). 
Respondents were oriented about the research purpose and nature of questions. Once they agreed on voluntary 
participation, responded to queries comfortably without disclosing personal information. 


DATA ANALYSIS AND RESULTS 


Preliminary analysis of the data was done, including ascertaining normality with the help of descriptive. As statistics 
in Table 1 stipulates, all these values ranged between +2.5. Therefore there is no issue with univariate normality 
(Kline, 2010). 








TABLE 1: 
DESCRIPTIVE STATISTICS 

Measure Mean atone Skewness Kurtosis 
Atmospherics 1.82 0.48 0.41 0.11 
Tenant variety 1.94 0.61 0.67 1.10 
Shoppertainment 2.36 0.53 -0.14 0.13 
Perceived similarity of customers 2.70 0.79 0.39 0.33 
Amenities 1.94 0.55 0.52 0.97 
Experiential satisfaction 1.91 0.59 0.84 -1.68 
Mall Patronage intention 1.89 0.56 -0.04 -0.64 











Descriptive Statistics 


Inter-item correlation in Table 2 underneath shows the constructs used for this study are distinct and unique with 
no issue of multi-collinearity since all the pair of correlation fall between .13 to .90 (Cohen et al., 2013). 
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TABLE 2: 
BIVARIATE CORRELATION 
AT TV ST PSC AM ES MPI 
Atmospherics (AT) 1 
Tenant variety (TV) 0.48 1 
Shoppertainment (ST) 0.52 0.47 1 
Perceived similarity of customers (PSC) 0.13 0.21 0.34 1 
Amenities (AM) 0.29 0.44 0.30 0.22 1 
Experiential satisfaction (ES) 0.44 0.43 0.41 0.18 0.38 1 
Mall Patronage intention (MPI) 0.32 0.27 0.36 0.23 0.31 0.25 1 





** Correlation is significant at the 0.01 level (2-tailed) 


Reliability of the instrument was established through Cronbach Alpha. Shoppertainment has the lowest (M = 2.36, 
SD = 0.53, a = .71) and the highest is for Perceived Similarity of Customers (M = 2.70, SD = 0.79, a = 0.89). As 
these values are greater than .70 (as in Table 3 on the next page), therefore all the constructs have adequate internal 
consistency. 








TABLE 3: 
CONVERGENT VALIDITY 
Measure Mean Standard Deviation CronbachAlpha Variance explained 
Atmospherics 1.82 0.48 0.76 63.57% 
Tenant Variety 1.94 0.61 0.80 63.25% 
Shoppertainment 2.36 0.53 0.71 60.00% 
Perceived similarity of customers 2.70 0.79 0.89 76.55% 
Amenities 1.94 0.55 0.75 58.41% 
Experiential satisfaction 1.91 0.59 0.74 66.22% 
Mall Patronage intention 1.89 0.56 0.79 64.77% 





Convergent validity was ascertained through variance explained and reliability analysis (Kline, 2015). In all the 
constructs, variance explained is more significant than .60. Since the loading of each indicator is at least 0.58, and 
the indices are more significant than the recommended limits. Therefore convergent validity requirement has been 
established. 


In Table 4, as none of the individual correlation values among variables is above 0.90, which concludes that 
variables have discriminant validity (Hair et al., 2006). 


The hypothesized model was tested through SEM (Amos Graphics) in two stages. First, CFA of each construct 
was ascertained, followed by CFA of the hypothesized model. Summarized results are presented in Table 8. 














TABLE 4: 
DISCRIMINANT VALIDITY 
AT TV ST PSC AM ES MPI 

Atmospherics 0.80 
Tenant Variety 0.23 0.80 
Shoppertainment 0.27 0.22 0.77 
Perceived similarity of customers 0.02 0.04 = 0.12 0.87 
Amenities 0.08 0.19 0.09 0.05 0.76 
Experiential satisfaction 0.19 0.18 0.17 0.03 0.14 0.81 


Mall Patronage intention 0.10 0.07 = 0.13 0.05 0.10 0.06 0.80 
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TABLE 5: 
CONFIRMATORY FACTOR ANALYSIS 

Categories Absolute Relative Parsimonious Absolute 

Fit Indices x2 x2/df CFI NFI IFI PNFI PCFI GFI AGFI 
Criteria Low <5.0 >9.0 >0.9 > 0.95 > 0.50 > 0.50 > 0.90 > 0.90 
AT 15.41 7.10 0.957 0.951 0.957 0.317 0.319 0.978 0.890 
TV 23.671 11.836 0.952 0.948 0.953 0.316 0.317 0.965 0.827 
ST 30.587 6.117 0.958 0.950 0.958 0.475 0.479 0.967 0.901 
PSC 19.208 9.604 0.984 0.982 0.984 0.329 0.328 0.974 0.868 
AM 33.75 16.875 0.913 0.909 0.914 0.303 0.304 0.952 0.762 
ES 1.868 0.934 0.98 0.993 0.992 0.331 0.333 0.997 0.987 
MPI 71.684 35.842 0.91 0.923 0.941 0.291 0.292 0.913 0.875 





Confirmatory Factor Analysis 
Criteria used to assess and improve the fitness include, (1) Standardized Regression Weight of latent variables 

> 0.40 (2) Standardized residual in the range of +2.58 (Hair et al., 2006) and modification index < 10 Vioreskog & 
Sorbom, 1988). There are lots of Fit indices calculated in the SEM model and no consensus among scholars as 
to which should be used to report. However, the literature suggests saying at least one from Relative, Absolute, 
and Parsimonious. For this research, Chi-Square (x 2), relative Chi-Square (CMIN/df), Goodness of Fit (GFI) and 
Absolute Goodness of Fit Index (AGFI) were used from Absolute Fit Measures; Comparative Fit Index (CFI), Normed 
Fixed Index (NI) and Informed Fit Index (IFl) were used for relative fit measure; and Parsimonious Normed Index 
(PNFI) & Parsimony Comparative Fit Index (PCFl) measures the Parsimonious Fit index. All values are within/close 
range, suggesting satisfactory results of CFA (Table-8). 


Structural Modeling Analysis 


Following the results of CFA, in the second stage, the SEM model was tested. The suggested theoretical 
model consists of five endogenous, namely Atmospherics, Tenant Variety, Perceived Similarity of Customers, 
Shoppertainment, Amenities; one mediating, Experiential Satisfaction, and one endogenous variable, Mall Patronage 
Intentions. The details of the model fit summary are presented in Table 6. 


Model Fit 


The value of Chi Square for the model is significant (x2 = 180.43, DF = 2.07, p = .000 < .05). The Goodness of Fit 
Index (GFI and AGFI) is 0.938 and 0.903 > 0.90 respectively. Other measure of goodness of fit, relative (CFI = 0.973, 
NFI = 0.949, IFl = 0.973) and Parsimonious (PNFI = 0.688, PCFI = 0.705) are within/close range suggesting model 
fit. Table 6 shows Atmospherics (M = 1.82, SD = 0.48, SRW = 0.943, CR = 40.24, P = 0.000 < 0.05) is the strongest 
predictor of Experiential Satisfaction (M = 1.91, SD = 0.59) followed by Perceived Similarity of Customers (M = 2.70, SD 
= 0.79, SRW = 0.281, CR = 3.080, P = 0.002 < 0.05), and Amenities (M = 1.94, SD = 0.55, SRW = 0.178, CR = 2.056, 
P = 0.004 < 0.05). However, Tenant Variety (M = 1.94, SD = 0.61, SRW = 0.038, CR = 0.594, P = 0.553 > 0.05) and 
Shoppertainment (M = 2.36, SD = 0.53, SRW = -0.020, CR = -0.155, P = 0.877 > 0.05) are not significant. Furthermore, 
the relationship between Experiential Satisfaction and Mall Patronage Intentions (M = 1.91, SD = 0.59, SRW = 0.062, 
CR = 2.772, P = 0.004 < 0.05) is also significant. 








TABLE 6: 
MODEL FIT 
Categories Absolute Relative Parsimonious Absolute 
Fit Indices x2 x2/df CFI NFI IFI PNFI PCFI GFI AGFI 
Criteria Low < 5.0 > 9.0 > 0.9 > 0.95 > 0.50 > 0.50 > 0.90 > 0.90 


180.43 2.07 0.973 0.949 0.973 0.688 0.705 0.938 0.903 
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FIGURE 2: 
STRUCTURAL MODEL 











TABLE 7: 
SUMMARY OF HYPOTHESIZED RELATIONSHIPS 
Path Coefficients SRW* SE CR P 
Atmospherics —> Experiential Satisfaction 0.943 0.023 40.24 0.000 
Tenant variety —> Experiential Satisfaction 0.038 0.061 0.594 = 0.55 3 
Shoppertainment —> Experiential Satisfaction -0.020 0.130 0.155 0.877 


Perceived similarity of customers —> Experiential Satisfaction 0.281 0.091 3.080 0.00 2 


Amenities —> Experiential Satisfaction 0.178 0.087 2.056 0.04 0 


Experiential satisfaction —> Mall patronage intentions 0.062 0.081 2772 0.004 





*Standardized Regression Weight 


DISCUSSION OF RESULTS 
The results of data analysis and their synthesis with existing literature are summarized below. 


The empirical results of the study indicate that Atmospherics, Tenant variety, Shoppertainment, Amenities significantly 
affects experiential satisfaction which in turn positively influences Mall Patronage Intentions. However, Perceived 
Similarity of Customers negatively affect experiential satisfaction, and there is no significant relationship between them. 


H: Atmospherics significantly and positively influence Experiential Satisfaction. 


Based on the results of path analysis through AMOS, null hypothesis was rejected and alternative hypothesis was 
accepted (M = 1.82, SD = 0.48, SRW = 0.053, CR = 1.53, P = 0.025 < 0.01) as Atmospherics elements do positively 
influence experiential satisfaction. This evidence corresponded with other studies (Baker et al., 2002) and confirmed 
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that all atmospherics elements such as physical design, ambient conditions, and social dimensions are important not 
only for retail stores but for mall shoppers as well. This will further increase their frequency of shopping trip, number 
of transactions, and mall enterprise value (Chebat & Michon, 2003) and Mall Patronage intentions (Sirgy et al., 2000). 


H_: Tenant Variety significantly and positively influence Experiential Satisfaction. 


Tenant variety is a way of remaining relevant to the broad mix of customers. According to results of path analysis, 
Tenant Variety (M = 1.94, SD = 0.61, SRW = 1.119, CR = 10.53, P = 0.000 < 0.01) emerged as the strongest predictor 
of Experiential Satisfaction (M = 1.91, SD = 0.56). This null hypothesis is rejected, and we can say that tenant variety 
has a significant and positive impact on experiential satisfaction leading to Mall Patronage intentions. These results 
are validated by other studies (El-Adly, 2007; Wakefield & Baker, 1998) as well as other qualitative studies (Haytko 
& Baker, 2004). 


As a resulting of emerging one of the strongest predictors of Experiential Satisfaction, it also becomes one of the 
major contributors of this research for mall developers as well as academia to keep this factor in mind whenever they 
are planning for their tenants. If a mall is successful in providing appropriate tenant variety, they will be able to retain 
customers. 


H: Shoppertainment significantly and positively influences Experiential Satisfaction. 


The third hypothesis explains the relationship of Shoppertainment with experiential satisfaction. Again null 
hypothesis was rejected as the impact of Shoppertainment was (M = 2.36, SD = 0.53, SRW = 0.282, CR = 2.38, P = 
0.017 < 0.01) positive and significant. 


This result is comparable with other researchers when it was first retailing was suggested to design around 
memorable experiences (Pine & Gilmore, 1998) and engaging customer through entertainment to make the shopping 
experience more pleasant (El-Adly, 2007) helping to retain customers. Mall owners have become conscious of today’s 
consumer's need for entertainment and designing unique events as a way of gaining differentiation (Tsai et al., 2010). 


H: Perceived Similarity of Customers significantly and positively influence Experiential Satisfaction. 


The fourth hypothesis is that perceived Similarity of Customer Negatively affect experiential satisfaction (M =2.70, 
SD = 0.79, SRW = -0.010, CR = -0.45, P = 0.650 > 0.05) and has no significant relationship with it. 


Presence of human factor is significant but ignored in retailing literature (Kwon et al., 2016). However, according 
to existing research (Argo et al., 2005; Brocato et al., 2012), human element whether it is interactive or not can 
affect another customer through approach or avoidance behavior. Other studies have argued that customers assign 
stereotypical images to different malls based on the type of shoppers and patronage accordingly (Chebat et al., 2010; 
Chebat et al., 2006). 


However, the inverse relationship of perceived similarity of the customer can be viewed as a significant contribution 
to the social, cultural aspect as it suggests otherwise. One of the conclusions drawn from this result could be an 
indicator of differences that exist among various cultures. 


H5: Amenities significantly and positively influence Experiential Satisfaction. 


Amenities are related to offerings not directly related to retail experience. Result of Path analysis found to be 
significant (M = 1.82, SD = 0.48, SRW = 0.053, CR = 1.53, P = 0.025 < 0.01), affecting experiential satisfaction 
positively resulting in acceptance of alternative hypothesis. 
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Amenities are an essential aspect of mall retailing as consumers increasingly view malls as habitat and expect to 
be accommodated with services, usually not considered a part of shopping such as banks, salons, etc. Differences 


exist among cultures in consumer's habits and expectations. Like French Canadian is found to only concerned with 
shopping, whereas English Canadian tend to use other facilities (banks in this case) housed in the mall along with 
shopping (Michon & Chebat, 2004). The result of this research goes well with English-Canadian shoppers as such 
Pakistani shoppers also prefer to have various amenities offered by malls for a holistic experience. 


H6: Experiential Satisfaction significantly and positively influences Mall Patronage Intentions. 


Finally the results of last hypothesis relating to experiential satisfaction leading to Mall Patronage Intentions are 
also positively significant (M = 1.82, SD = 0.48, SRW = 0.178, CR = 3.12, P = 0.002 < 0.01), hence we reject null 
hypothesis. 


The construct of experiential satisfaction has been analyzed in different contexts (Wu & Liang, 2009), confirming 
experiential value positively influence satisfaction through effective and cognitive responses (Kwon et al., 2016). 
Relationship of patronage behavior has also been conceptualized with store choice and frequency (Laaksonen, 
1993) and found significant. Satisfaction and mall patronage intentions are also crucial for mall positioning such as 
convenience, ambiance, promotion, confirming the results found in this study. 


CONCLUSION 


This research is based on Resource-based view and analyzed five factors and their impact on the experiential 
satisfaction leading to Mall Patronage Intentions. Four variables of experiential value are found to be significantly 
and positively affect Experiential Satisfaction. Tenant Variety emerged to be most potent predictor of Experiential 
Satisfaction (El-Adly, 2007; El-Adly & Eid, 2015, 2017; Haytko & Baker, 2004; Wakefield & Baker, 1998) whereas 
Perceived Similarity of Customers was negatively related and had no significant impact, contrary to the findings of 
other studies (Chebat et al., 2009; Kwon et al., 2016). 


As mall provide significant engine for sale, mall developers should pay attention to Atmospherics factors (Baker et 
al., 2002; Chebat & Michon, 2003; Sirgy et al., 2000) as well as Shoppertainment by providing exciting and relevant 
entertainment (El-Adly, 2007; El-Adly & Eid, 2017; Tsai et al., 2010) and amenities (Chebat et al., 2010) such as 
banks, salons, parking etc. so that they can increase the experiential satisfaction of customers leading to patronage 
intentions (Al-Medabesh & Ali, 2017; Baker et al., 2002; Laaksonen, 1993; Rahman etal., 2016). 


IMPLICATIONS, RECOMMENDATIONS, AND AREAS OF FURTHER STUDIES 


This study provides a needed examination of Pakistani consumer behavior concerning mall retailing and 
experiential consumption. The results of this research provide practical insights into factors related to the experiential 
value that is significant and should be viewed by mall developers and planners as vital if they want customers to 
patronize their malls and increase its business enterprise value. The utmost salient variables discovered in this probe 
(in the matrix of Karachi-Pakistan) consist of atmospherics, the perceived similarity of customers, and amenities. 
Other essential aspects emerged are related to recreational shopper and need for mall developers to concentrate 
on providing recreation other than usual retailing along with a wide variety of store mix (i.e., tenant variety, so-called 
brands’ variety). Environmental psychology issues can also be investigated in the future to examine the effect of size 
and crowding on mall patronage. Construction of new and modern malls can adversely impact the existing malls 
on consumers’ perception and patronage; hence, mall “aging” is also one of the essential factors for examination. 
Although tenant variety has emerged as an important indicator, a however optimal balance of various tenants can 
be investigated as well. Mall geographic location can also affect patronage intentions of the consumers if malls are 
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located close to each other, which should also be ascertained. The results of this study can be transferred to the 
countries, who share the similar sort of culture, tradition, values and norms. Also, the empirical model can be tested 
in different countries like South Africa. 
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The purpose of this paper is to explore the influence of vlogging communities on brand image and brand loyalty 
for colour cosmetics among Generation Y women. The study followed a qualitative approach. Semi-structured, in- 
depth interviews were conducted with twelve Generation Y women who engaged with colour cosmetics vlogging 
communities. The data was analysed using thematic analysis. Through participants’ narratives, it was discovered 
that i) brand experiences shared on vilogging community sites shape the online image of brands and brand image 
at individual consumer level, ii) brand image does influence brand loyalty, and iii) the extent to which viogging 
communities influence the brand image and brand loyalty of consumers depends on their personal experiences with 
brands and on the message valence, specifically as it relates to quality and ratio. The findings show the need for 
marketing managers to pay attention to sentiments expressed on vlogging community sites. Such sentiments can 
help them gain market intelligence to devise strategies aimed at building favourable brand image and ensuring brand 
loyalty towards colour cosmetic brands among Generation Y women. Despite the growing popularity of vlogging 
sites, studies looking at their influence on consumers are rare. This study contributes to literature by providing useful 
insights on the influence of viogging communities on brand image and on brand loyalty. 
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The development and growth of the internet has had a significant impact on business in the 21st century (Mata 
& Quesada, 2014:60). This is particularly so in relation to marketing and consumer behaviour (Quester, Pettigrew, 
Kopanidis, Roa-Hill & Hawkins, 2014:68). In recent years the internet has also revolutionised the way consumers 
interact and communicate with one another (Kamboj & Rahman, 2017:307). The advent of Web 2.0, which refers 
to the second generation of the World Wide Web, enables the creation of user-generated content (UGC) (Mata & 
Quesada, 2014:61). UGC refers to various types of media content such as text, video, audio and the like. This 
content is created by consumers on an online platform and is available to other consumers (Kim & Johnson 2016; 
Silva & Panahi, 2017). UGC has been central to the conception and growth of social networking sites (SNS) (Zaglia, 
2013: 218). Brand-related, user-generated content can contain user reviews of specific brands (Roma & Aloini, 2019). 


Among the greatest users of SNS are Generation Y consumers (Mafini, Dhurup & Mandhlazi, 2014:3). Generation 
Y is a demographic group consisting of individuals born between the years 1980 and 2000 (Mafini et al., 2014:3). 
Duffet (2017:22) points out that one important aspect that distinguishes Generation Y consumers from other adult 
generation cohorts is their high levels of exposure to the internet from a young age. Termed ‘hyper-connected 
consumers’, many Generation Y consumers own a smartphone and/or other devices which they constantly use to 
access the Internet and SNS (Stephen, 2017:12). Generation Y consumers are more likely to use SNS to become 
aware of, search for and share information about brands and services (Mafini et al., 2014:4). Moslehpour, Wong, 
Pham and Aulia (2017:592) observe that referrals by other customers are the preferred source of information about 
product brands and services for most consumers, including users of personal care product such as colour cosmetics, 
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which are of interest in this study. The term ‘colour cosmetics’ refers to products used to beautify and enhance an 
individual’s appearance (Parmar, 2014:1). 


Product branding seeks to establish and foster strong connections between product brands and consumers 
(Punyatoya, Sadh & Mishra, 2014). Duffet (2017:23) observes that researchers and managers alike have shown 
considerable interest in Generation Y’s use of social media. The way Generation Y engages with social media may 
provide critical insights into how most consumers will behave in future, as more and more people are born into the 
information age. 


Among the most commonly used forms of social media for colour cosmetic brands are blogs (Sykes, 2014:16). 
Blogs are websites that document personal activities, opinions and experiences. They are typically run by an individual 
orasmall group (Ngu, 2014:11). The constant evolution of the internet has resulted in the emergence of a new form of 
blog known as a ‘vlog’, which is a video log that captures or documents an individual’s thoughts, opinions or interests 
(Sykes, 2014:17). Vlogs combine audio and visual elements and imagery to gain and retain viewers’ attention. 
According to Berryman and Kavka (2017:310), many young women rely on vlogs to gain and share information about 
colour cosmetics. Through this interaction that takes place between women with a mutual interest in colour cosmetics, 
online communities are formed. 


The attractions of online community sites may result in users becoming attached to the community and potentially, 
to the brands discussed by the community (Balakrishnan, Dahnil & Yi, 2014:180). Yet despite their popularity and 
undeniable potential business value, a review of literature reveals that only few studies have empirically examined 
the influence of online communities, and vlogging communities in particular, on brand loyalty. Dessart, Veloutsou 
and Morgan-Thomas (2015:38) and Kamboj and Rahman (2017:307) call for further research on this topic due to its 
practical pertinence. This study addresses this need by exploring the influence of vilogging communities on brand 
image and brand loyalty for colour cosmetics among Generation Y women. As noted by Ruane and Wallace (2013:316), 
despite its value, Generation Y has been a largely neglected segment in online research studies, especially those that 
focus on a specific gender of Generation Y consumers. 


Dessart et al. (2015:42) and Kim and Jang (2014:39) maintain that online communities have the potential to exert 
an influence on other consumers, mainly through information shared on such sites. Accordingly, in exploring the 
influence of vilogging communities, this study examines the information shared on such sites. The specific research 
objectives of the study aims can be formulated as follows: 


RO,: To explore the influence of messages shared on vilogging community sites on the brand image of 
colour cosmetic product brands among Generation Y women. 

RO,: To determine the message-related factors that exert an influence on the brand image of colour 
cosmetics on vlogging community sites among Generation Y women. 

RO,: To understand the influence of brand image, as portrayed on viogging community sites, on loyalty to 


colour cosmetic product brands among generation Y women. 


The next section presents the theoretical framework informing the study and the propositions posited. Thereafter 
the methodology is presented, followed by the findings, discussion of the findings and their theoretical and managerial 
implications. Finally, the limitations of the study are outlined as well as suggestions for future research. 


THEORETICAL BACKGROUND 


The customer-based brand equity theory 


This study relies on Keller’s customer-based brand equity theory (CBBE) to explore the influence of vlogging 
communities on brand loyalty. This is because what is shared on social media, including vlogs, has a potential impact 
on what customers think about brands. The CBBE theory comprises four building blocks which start with i) brand 
identity and encompasses brand awareness, ii) brand meaning or image of the brands,iii) brand response, which 
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refers to what customers think and feel about the brand and finally iv) brand relationships, which refers to brand 
resonance and is based on attachment, loyalty, sense of community and active engagement (Keller, 1993:2; Keller, 
2001:9-10). Keller (2001:11) argues that in order to build brands with high equity, one needs to focus on increasing 
brand awareness and influencing what consumers think and feel about the brand, which is directly associated with 
brand image (Keller, 1993:2). The theory argues that when a brand has strong equity, customers will recommend the 
brand to others and will remain loyal to it (Keller, 1993:2; Aaker, 1996:113). Accordingly, in exploring the influence 
of vlogging communities on brand loyalty, this study examines the role of the foundational blocks, namely, brand 
awareness and brand image. 


According to Atilgan, Aksoy and Akinci (2005:241), brand awareness refers to familiarity with a brand. Aaker 
(1996:114) points out that the higher the level of brand awareness, the greater the probability of the brand being 
included in the evoked set and therefore, being purchased. Research also shows that consumers often only purchase 
what they are familiar with, including well-established brands (Atilgan et al., 2005:242). Quester et al. (2014:345) 
note that brand awareness can also influence purchase intentions by affecting consumer attitudes and perceptions. 
It enhances the strength of brand associations, which are imperative in creating brand image (Kim & Kim, 2016:21). 


Wang, Hsiao, Yang and Hajli (2016:58) note that brands have benefited considerably, in terms of enhanced brand 
awareness, from the advancement of online technologies, specifically the advent of SNS. For example, through SNS 
many brands have gained popularity due to information about them going viral on social networking sites (Wang et al., 
2016:58). Balakrishnan et al. (2014:177) explain that Generation Y consumers contribute greatly to spreading brand 
information online. 


While brand awareness is more about familiarity, brand image is about the impressions that current and potential 
customers have about a brand. Keller (1993:3) specifically defines brand image as the perceptions of a brand created 
by brand associations (Keller, 1993:3). This is complex in nature, and results from the types of brand associations 
held by individuals, the favourability of the associations, and their strengths and uniqueness (Pappu, Quester & 
Cooksey, 2005:144). Significant benefits are associated with positive brand associations. These include invoking 
positive feelings about the brand, providing reasons to purchase the brand and being able to differentiate the brand 
from competitors (Atilgan et al., 2005:241). 


Brand image and vlogging communities 


Hemsley-Brown, Melewar, Nguyen and Wilson (2016:3) suggest that vilogging community members can influence 
brand image through either favourable or unfavourable mentions of brands when they share information about them 
with other members. Often these mentions are a result of the consumer’s experience (Gensler, Vélckner, Egger, 
Fischbach & Schoder, 2015:120). Consumers are likely to develop a positive brand image for product brands and 
services with a high number of favourable mentions (Sengupta, Balaji & Krishnan 2015:2). A favourable brand image 
increases not only its popularity but also trust in the brand. This, in turn, can influence brand loyalty (Alhaddad, 
2015:141). The CBBE theory maintains that brand image plays an important role in influencing brand loyalty (Keller, 
1993:3). Studies by Hemsley-Brown et al. (2016) and Sasmita and Mohd Suki (2015:280) confirm the positive influence 
of brand image on loyalty. Accordingly, this study posits that experience with brands and favourable mentions of them 
are key to exploring the potential influence of viogging communities on brand loyalty. The next section elaborates 
further on these factors. 


Brand experience 


Information shared on vlogging community sites can come from the vloggers themselves or members of the vlogging 
community. According to Fischer (2014:5), beauty vloggers are typically individuals with knowledge or expertise in 
colour cosmetic brands. Many are trained make-up artists or are experienced in using colour cosmetic brands. Sykes 
(2014:17) claims that the experience and expertise of these individuals can validate the credibility and reliability of 
the information that they provide. The information can come in different forms, such as recommendations of brands 
(Fischer, 2014:5). Generation Y women use beauty vlogs to gather information about colour cosmetics because the 
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beauty vloggers’ experience helps reduce any perceived risk associated with trialling new product brands (Fischer, 
2014:5; Sykes, 2014:17). 


Apart from the vloggers themselves, the experiences and information shared by other members of the vlogging 
community may influence what others think about brands. Viogging communities allow members to easily share their 
personal experiences of brands (Dessart et al., 2015:32). In the course of sharing information, participants might 
support or oppose the opinions of others (Hamari, Sjdklint & Ukkonen, 2016:2050). Such interaction can stimulate 
other members’ eagerness to participate in the conversation, resulting in more customer engagement and more 
information shared about product brands or services (Dessart et al., 2015:31). According to Bianchi, Drennan and 
Proud (2014:96), when information shared by general members of vlogging communities is perceived to be based on 
personal consumer experiences with product brands or services, it is likely to be seen as credible. This may influence 
what customers think about different brands. 


Experience is thus essential in enhancing knowledge and increasing the reliability of the information provided 
by vlogging community members (Yang, Li & Huang, 2017:157). This is because individuals who have used and 
experienced the brand become more familiar with it (Bianchi et al., 2014:95). Hamari et al. (2016:2051) contend that 
expressing satisfaction — or dissatisfaction — with a brand benefits other consumers, who become better informed 
when evaluating alternatives and making purchase decisions. They authors note that sharing of information can lead 
to greater commitment to the viogging community and to brands that receive favourable evaluations. Accordingly, this 
study posits the following: 


Proposition 1: The perceived credibility of content sharers on viogging community sites has an 
influence on the brand image of colour cosmetic brands among Generation Y 
women. 


However, the degree of influence of shared information on purchase decisions and commitment is likely to depend 
on the valence of the messages. The next section looks at the concept of message valence. 


Message valence 


‘Valence’ is defined as the psychological value assigned to an event, situation or object on the basis of its 
attractiveness or lack of attractiveness (Koo, 2015:1164). Valence can thus be positive or negative, depending on 
the perceived attractiveness of the object of analysis. Positive valence messages are those that contain positive 
information about a particular object, whereas negative valence messages are those that contain negative information 
about a particular object (Hemsley-Brown et al., 2016:2). Valence becomes important for electronic word-of-mouth 
(eWOM) as messages are generated by users themselves, through UGC (Schivinski & Dabrowski, 2016:193). It 
has been suggested that the type of valence significantly influences consumers’ reception and acceptance of the 
message and therefore their attitudes towards the brand being discussed (Koo, 2015:1164). Users are motivated to 
share their experiences with other consumers regarding brands they purchased and consumed. Consumers rely on 
the eWOM, either positive or negative, shared by fellow consumers to inform their purchase decisions. 


Fischer (2014:5) notes that although a beauty vlogger may often praise a specific colour cosmetic brand, other 
vlogging community members might feel indifferent or have had negative experiences with the brand or service, and 
post their own opinions. As a result, community members will often see both positive and negative messages about 
a brand (Fischer, 2014:5). 


The types of messages posted about a brand are important as they can influence what customers associate the 
brand with. Negative valence eWOM messages may result in customers having negative perceptions of a brand, 
which could lead to a negative attitude towards the brand (Gensler et al., 2013:37). The same logic follows for positive 
valence eWOM messages. Charo, Sharma, Shaikh, Haseeb and Sufay (2015:115) observe that positive valence 
eWOM messages contribute to a favourable attitude towards the brand by creating a favourable perception of it. 


Although these are the possibilities, empirical findings are mixed as to the degree of influence of positive 
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messages compared to negative messages. Some studies report that negative valence eWOM messages have more 
influence on consumers’ brand evaluations than positive messages (Sweeney, Soutar & Mazzarol, 2014:341). This 
can be attributed to the fact that negative messages tend to be more diagnostic as opposed to positive or neutral 
messages (Charo et al., 2015:44). Gensler et al. (2015:115) observe that dissatisfied consumers tend to be angry and 
disappointed with their purchase and, based on their emotions, are likely to share more information about a negative 
experience. However, Sweeney et al. (2014:340) found that positive messages exert more impact than negative 
messages. In contrast, a study by Gensler et al. (2015:116) found that reviews that were only positive or only negative 
were both perceived to have an equally strong influence on behaviour, while mixed reviews were perceived to have 
much less influence than positive only or negative only reviews. 


Mixed findings in relation to the influence of eWOM message valence highlights the need for more studies in this 
area. This study proposes the following in relation to brand experience and message valence: 


Proposition 2: Message valence on viogging community sites influences the brand image of colour 
cosmetic brands among Generation Y women. 


The topic of this study is brand loyalty. The next section elaborates on this concept. 


Brand loyalty 


Brand loyalty is defined as the tendency or the intention to purchase a product brand, brand or service repeatedly 
(Pappu & Quester, 2016:68; Matthews, Son & Watchravesringkan, 2014:26). It is a measure of the attachment that 
a consumer feels towards a brand (Veloutsou, 2015:408). Accordingly, there are two main ways to measure brand 
loyalty: attitudinal loyalty and behavioural loyalty. Pulligadda, Kardes and Cronley (2016:218) explain that attitudinal 
loyalty is a state of mind whereby a consumer has a preferential, positive attitude towards a brand and would therefore 
prefer to purchase that brand over competing brands. Behavioural loyalty, on the other hand, is based on consumers’ 
actual conduct in purchasing the same brand repeatedly (Matthews et al., 2014:26). Behavioural loyalty is thus 
centred on repeated purchasing. Chan and Mansori (2016:15) stress that building brand loyalty is especially crucial in 
the use of colour cosmetics by Generation Y women. Given the focus of the current study on brand image and loyalty, 
research questions were designed to address both attitudinal and behavioural brand loyalty. 


Generation Y women can easily switch to alternative brands should they consider them more likely to meet their 
needs (Chan & Mansori, 2016:16). This can happen as a result of personal experience or the experiences of others. 
Chan and Mansori (2016:15) observe that once Generation Y women have decided which brand works best for them, 
they tend, in time, to become loyal to that brand. At the same time, however, recommendations from family, friends 
and online communities have an important impact on attitude and brand image, and are the main reason for switching 
colour cosmetic brands (Chan & Mansori, 2016:17). 


As proposed by the CBBE theory, brand loyalty creates ‘brand resonance’ which leads to the development of brand 
relationships. However, in order for consumers to feel ‘in sync’ with a brand, three other aspects must be present: i) 
engagement with the brand, ii) attachment to the brand and iii) a sense of community (Keller, 2001:15). Engagement 
refers to the willingness to interact with the brand and become its ambassadors by communicating about the brand 
as is done with vlogging communities (Pappu et al., 20015:145; Keller, 1993:5). Attachment to the brand is centred on 
a positive preference and affiliation to the brand; consumers might say that they ‘love’ the brand and will consistently 
select that brand over all others (Keller, 2001:15; Atilgan, 2005:240). Sense of community refers to the identification of 
consumers with a brand community, often based on similar characteristics and the ability to relate to fellow community 
members (Mikal et al., 2015:3; Keller, 1993:5). 


Studies by Keller (1993) and Hemsley-Brown et al. (2016) show that brand loyalty is influenced by brand image. 
Accordingly, the following proposition is made: 


Proposition 3: Brand image strongly influences brand loyalty for colour cosmetic brands among 
Generation Y women users of viogging community sites. 
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RESEARCH STRATEGY 


The study followed a qualitative research approach. Data was collected from twelve South African Generation 
Y women using in-depth, semi-structured interviews. As noted by Husin, Evans and Deegan (2016:45), using a 
qualitative approach, and in-depth interviews in particular, is common in studies focused on information technology 
and consumer behaviour. This is especially so when it is necessary to gain deeper insights into a new or complex 
phenomenon (Zikmund & Babin, 2013:49). The vlogging community concept is fairly recent, and based on the limited 
existing studies, not much is known about its influence on consumer behaviour (Berryman & Kavka, 2017:311). The 
use of in-depth semi-structured interviews allowed for open and flexible discussion to flow between the participants 
and the researcher while exploring lines of enquiry that were of interest to the study. The semi-structured interviews 
were guided by an interview protocol using a deductive approach. This provided the opportunity to capture participants’ 
sentiments and perspectives in their own words. This approach yielded in-depth insights into consumer perceptions 
about the influence of vlogging communities on brand loyalty, using the participants’ own stories. 


Participants were selected through non-probability sampling, using a purposive sampling technique. Purposive 
samples are constructed by choosing particular criteria based on specific characteristics or personal judgement 
(Bryman & Bell, 2015:325; Malhotra, Birks & Wills, 2013:320). In the current study, only South African Generation Y 
women were chosen, who had been using colour cosmetics and had engaged with beauty vlogging communities by 
reading or commenting on reviews. The researcher made face-to-face contact with participants as well as contacting 
them via telephone messages. A potential participant was then posed a screening question to help identify the actual 
South African Generation Y participants in the study. An explanatory statement outlining the purpose of the study as 
well as the ethical considerations was read out to each participant so as to ensure informed consent. 


Face-to-face and Skype interviews were conducted, and an interview protocol was used to guide the discussions. 
The interviews were conducted at the participants’ homes, where they felt most comfortable. The decision on sample 
size in the study was influenced by the need for saturation. As recommended by Fusch and Ness (2015:1410), the 
thickness and richness of data were the main factors used to determine point of saturation. By the twelfth interview, a 
large quantity of information had been collected and participants were not bringing in new insights but repeating what 
had already been said by other participants. 


The interviews were voice-recorded and lasted about thirty minutes. Verbatim transcripts of the interviews were 
produced afterwards, and thematic analysis was used to draw meaning from the data using a deductive approach. 
The interview protocol comprised questions relating to established concepts and ideas which were used to identify 
themes. The steps recommended by Braun and Clarke (2006:80) were used to guide the thematic analysis. These 
steps included i) familiarisation with the data - the researchers read and transcribed the data verbatim to familiarise 
themselves with the content, ii) generating initial codes - the researchers used Nvivo version 11 to assist in identifying 
key words and codes pertaining to the topic at hand to organise the data in a systematic way, iii) searching for themes 
- the researchers used Nvivo version 11 to organise the key words and codes to create overall themes as presented 
by literature, iv) reviewing themes - the researchers determined the validity of the themes by identifying whether there 
was enough data to support them, v) defining and naming themes - the researchers aimed to capture the essence 
of each theme and what it represented in order to name and define the themes and vi) producing the report - the 
researchers drafted a report in the form of a findings section summarising the main findings, excerpts and arguments. 


One of the research objectives of the study sought to identify what the participants felt about the viogging 
contributors in terms of their knowledge of colour cosmetics in general, and their experiences with colour cosmetic 
brands. Participants were also asked to indicate if and how their image of colour cosmetic brands was influenced by 
what was said in vlogging communities, including negative, positive and/or mixed messages about brands. Another 
question required participants to explain the perceived influence of the brand image derived from the vilogging 
community on their loyalty towards colour cosmetics brands. Participants were probed further to discover how brand 
image influenced their brand loyalty. 


In terms of profile, the participants were aged between 19 and 30, with 67% falling between the ages of 21 to 23. 
Nine of the twelve participants indicated that they watched beauty vlogs no fewer than three times a week, while five 
stated that they watched them daily. 
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RESEARCH RESULTS 


The findings are discussed in relation to each of the propositions previously stated. 


Proposition 1: The perceived credibility of content sharers on vilogging community sites has an 
influence on the brand image of colour cosmetic brands among Generation Y 
women. 


When participants were asked about the content contributors on vlogging community sites, they identified contributors 
as belonging to two main categories, namely, ‘professionals’ and ‘average women’. Unlike professionals, average 
women were seen to lack expert knowledge of colour cosmetic brands, including their proper use. Nonetheless, many 
participants regarded them as credible sources of information based on their perceived objectivity. Most participants 
felt that ‘average women’ often shared from personal experience and not from the need to endorse a brand on behalf 
of colour cosmetics companies. Vloggers, on the other hand, were regarded by some participants as being prone to 
sharing information purely for marketing purposes. The description of an ‘average woman’ provided by a few of the 
participants captures what many thought about these contributors on viogging sites: 


“many of them who comment are like me... wanting to learn about makeup.” 


“. loecause they are average consumers like me who have no reason to endorse the brand, | believe that 


they’re objective.” 
“You can never tell because some (vloggers) could be hoaxes, others endorse the brand.” 


The majority of the participants felt that irrespective of the source of information, in general they did consider 
information shared on vlogging community sites to be credible. The participants nevertheless noted that evidence 
of first-hand experience with a brand helped to influence their perception of the credibility of information shared on 
vlogging sites. Members who shared content in a manner that showed they had first-hand experience with brands were 
seen as better-quality sources of information and were acknowledged to have some influence on what participants 
thought about brands. This was particularly the case for brand image, where they did not have first-hand experience 
with the brand. The comments below capture what participants said in this regard: 


“| have used it before and this is how it worked for me’ ... then they definitely have experience with the brands 
which justifies their comments .... | am influenced ... because sometimes you don’t have the time to go into the 
shops and try and find out from a sales consultant.” 


“If people take the time out to comment on the video then they must have some knowledge about what’s going 
on. Often, if people have knowledge, experience and information to share, then they will share it and they 
contribute a lot to the discussion... it enhances my believability of the information.” 


Apart from knowledge, the perceived objectivity of the sources of information was noted to play a part in influencing 
the perceived credibility of this information, shared on vlogging community sites and their influence on what people 
thought about brands discussed on such sites, namely, brand image. 


“Members are objective because they use the brands themselves and they’ve experienced it...The people 
commenting do provide objective sources of information...It does influence my believability of the information.” 


In summary, the findings show that the perceived credibility of sources of content shared on viogging community 
sites exerts an influence on consumers’ image of brands, specifically brands with which they have not had first-hand 
experience. This is in line with Proposition 1. 
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Proposition 2: Message valence on viogging community sites influences the brand 
image of colour cosmetic brands among Generation Y women. 


From the interviews, it transpired that it was rare to find sites where community members had only positive or only 
negative things to say about the brands discussed. Instead, the norm was that the discussions included both positive 
and negative comments. This interplay of negative and positive comments determined the online image of brands. 
This was seen to be different from the brand image that individual consumers held in their minds. 


When participants were asked to comment specifically about other peoples’ positive experiences shared on 
vlogging community sites and the influence of these experiences on their own image of brands, the majority (eight of 
the twelve participants) indicated that in general, contributors who posted comments about their positive experiences 
did positively influence their perception of colour cosmetic brands. They specifically conveyed that their trust and 
willingness to trial the colour cosmetic brand are enhanced by other contributors’ positive experiences. The excerpt 
below shows the potential influence of positive experiences on consumers. 


“Yes, | have seen a lot of people who boast about their brands and how it’s worked for them, they have 
recommended it in ... comments. | also get tagged in comments ... and we tag each other when new brands 
come out. So, we encourage it to see what works or what doesn't. If there are a lot of ... good things said about 
the brand | would be more willing to try it ...”. 


With regard to negative experiences, the sentiments expressed by participants were similar to those associated 
with positive experiences. The majority of the participants (eight of the twelve) felt that in general, contributors who 
shared their negative experiences did negatively influence their perceptions of the brand. This resulted in these 
participants often avoiding the brands completely. The excerpts below capture such sentiments: 


“Negative experiences ... influence my perception .... if they have negative experiences, then | am not going to 
go for that particular brand.” 


“If they've had a negative experience like a bad reaction then | steer away from the brand.” 


The four other participants felt that in general, they did not simply accept the negative or positive comments that 
other made about a brand. These participants noted the importance of first-hand experience for forming better brand 
associations, especially ones associated with product brand performance. 


“It (brand image) would be based on my personal experience.” 


“I’ve had a lot of experience with the Mac brands and although people have the right to their own opinions, | would 
still vouch for Mac because everyone | know is happy with it.” 


While similar sentiments were expressed about the influence of positive and negative experiences on brand 
image, it emerged that the intensity of the comments did determine what consumers felt was the online image of 
brands. There was general agreement that brands could have a positive or negative online image depending on the 
number of positive or negative comments. The intensity of negative comments in particular had a greater impact than 
positive comments on brand image. Ten of the twelve participants specifically indicated that the intensity of negative 
comments influenced their image of brands greatly. Participants remarked that when the number of people with 
negative comments about a brand was high, it made them question the brand, even if other people had positive things 
to say about the same brand. The findings also point to the importance of not only the number of negative comments 
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but their ratio in relation to positive comments. The findings therefore provided support for Proposition 2. The excerpts 
below show the influence of the intensity of negative messages on the perceptions of some participants: 


“| steer away ... but there would also have to be a significant number of negative comments... | look at the amount 
of the negative information versus the positive information. If there are 2/10 which are negative comments, | 
wouldn't let it get to me but if there are like 5/10 negative comments then | would back away.” 


“If there are a number of positive messages, | will be willing to try the brand, negative messages would cause me 
to steer away from it and mixed messages | wouldn’t even consider reading further.” 


Proposition 3: Brand image strongly influences brand loyalty for colour cosmetic brands among 
Generation Y women users of vilogging community sites. 


The findings suggest that the influence of the online image of brands on the vlogging community site depends very 
much on whether or not the participants themselves had first-hand personal experience with brands as well as the 
outcomes of those experiences. The researcher probed participants by asking specific questions such as “Will you 
continue using current brands based on what people say?” and “How does your perception of the brand influence 
your loyalty towards the brand?” Eleven of the twelve participants indicated that for brands that they currently used 
and considered positive, a negative online portrayal of such brands would not deter them from using those brands. 
They further conveyed that this would continue to be the case until they became convinced that there was a new 
brand that could offer greater benefits than their current brand. The findings thus suggest that participants who have 
had a positive personal experience with a brand are less likely to be influenced by a negative online image of brands. 
The excerpts below reflect what participants specifically stated in this regard: 


“I prefer to go with personal recommendations and what I’ve experienced myself because a lot of vloggers are 
advertising for the brand. They wouldn't influence me because | would still want to go out myself and try it or rely 
more on friends and family. You can never tell because some could be hoaxes, others endorse the brand and 
others might even be true. So, no it doesn’t influence my loyalty.” 


“Every brand is different and has its own qualities so when they move from Mac to Essence, | would want to try 
other brands for the same effect. | would be willing to try new brands but Mac has been working for me and | like 
the brand and | wouldn’t move from Mac. | won’t change even if there are negative comments.” 


“If | have a good perception of a brand, | would be willing to try it, if there are bad things said about the brand | 
won't refrain from purchasing it because | would want to try it myself....! would continue with my current brands 
but if | feel the new brand works better, | would be willing to change over.” 


“If there are a lot of positive comments and good things said about the brand, | would be more willing to try it 
because | have a good perception of it and if I like the brand, | will become loyal to it. If there are negative ideas 
created about the brand, | will be sceptical to try it because of the negative perception however | want to see for 
myself whether it works. If it doesn’t then | won't purchase it.” 


In terms of the positive online image of brands, the findings show that they exert a positive influence on loyalty by 
enhancing it. Participants felt that when many people held a positive image of their preferred brand and conveyed 
this on vlogging sites, this reinforced their own positive associations with the brand and made them confident about 
staying with that current brand. 
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The findings show that participants who do not have first-hand experience with a brand are more likely to be 
influenced by the online image of brands, as portrayed through sentiments shared on vlogging community sites. The 
majority of the participants (ten out of twelve) indicated that when they were new to a colour cosmetic brand, they 
relied on contributors in vlogging communities who had already trialled the brand. Participants also mentioned that 
although they would be more likely to be influenced by such comments, there would have to be a sufficient number 
of them to reinforce the dominant claims. Thus, in cases of a lack of first-hand personal experience, the participants 
indicated that the greater the number of positive sentiments, the more positive was their own image of the brand and 
the more willing they would be to trial it. Conversely, the more negative sentiments about a brand, the more negative 
their image of the brand and the less willing they would be to trial it. These findings are in line with Proposition 3. 


DISCUSSION AND IMPLICATIONS 


Reliance on vilogging community sites to access and share information is a growing phenomenon, particularly 
for users of colour cosmetics. This study addressed a gap in literature on the influence of vlogging communities on 
brand image and loyalty. Focusing specifically on information-sharing on such sites by Generation Y women, the 
findings suggest that in general, vlogging communities do influence brand image and brand loyalty. It was found 
that contributors who had personal experience (both positive and negative) with colour cosmetic brands enhanced 
the perceived credibility of the information conveyed on the vlogging community sites. This, in turn, increased the 
likelihood of influencing Generation Y women’s perception of the brands. This finding substantiates Proposition 1. 


In general, the findings show that contributors who have had positive experiences with colour cosmetic brands 
influence Generation Y women’s perceptions positively, whereas contributors who have had negative experiences 
with these brands influence Generation Y women’s perceptions negatively, unless the participants had strong contrary 
personal experience with the brand. This finding is consistent with Keller’s (1993) customer-based brand equity 
theory, which states that brand awareness has a positive influence on brand associations. The finding shows that 
personal experience with a brand helps to increase knowledge about a brand, which is a factor closely associated 
with brand awareness. 


The results further indicate that this high level of awareness gained through personal knowledge strengthens 
people’s images of brands at a personal level, which is not easily swayed by the general perception of a brand, as 
reflected by a mix of sentiments shared by other members of a vilogging community. On the other hand, when a 
participant has a lower level of awareness due to a lack of first-hand experience, then they are more likely to accept 
the image of the brand portrayed on vlogging sites. 


In trying to understand the influence of viogging communities from an information perspective, the findings also 
point to the importance of the quantity and ratio of positively and negatively valenced messages. These two factors 
reflect the perceived online image of a brand, and play an important role in determining the nature of the influence of 
vlogging communities on brand image from the perspective of individual consumers. This finding supports Proposition 
2. In general, the findings show that positively valenced comments create a favourable perception of the brand, 
which translates into positive brand image for individual consumers. Similarly, negatively valenced messages create 
unfavourable perceptions of the brand, which results in individuals holding a negative brand image. These findings 
are consistent with those of Charo et al. (2015). However, the degree to which brand image is influenced by the 
sentiments of vlogging community members does depend on the ratio of negative to positive comments and on 
whether an individual consumer has had positive or negative personal experiences with a brand. 


The findings show that the extent to which information shared in vlogging communities influences brand loyalty 
also depends on the prior experience of message recipients. The findings specifically show that while the brand 
image held at a personal level typically influences brand loyalty, consumers are less willing to move away from 
their current brands with which they have had positive experiences, irrespective of an unfavourable online portrayal 
stemming from comments on viogging sites. However, this only holds true until they become convinced that a new 
brand may offer more benefits than their current one. A positive online image of brands was noted to enhance loyalty 
towards the brands that consumers currently use and like. This is in line with Proposition 3. 
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Theoretical implications 


This study builds on existing literature in three main ways. Firstly, the study extends prior research on online 
social networking by consumers by examining the influence of vlogging communities on brand image and brand 
loyalty. While developments in information technology have led to the proliferation of many different types of social 
networking sites that are increasingly being used by consumers to share consumer-related information, research 
in this field has not kept pace in terms of investigating the effectiveness of these different platforms in influencing 
consumer perceptions and behaviour (Castro & Marquez, 2017:50). There is specifically a lack of studies on the 
influence of vlogging communities on consumer perceptions of brands and on brand loyalty. The present study 
contends that vlogging communities have the potential to influence consumers’ image of brands and their long- 
term relationships with brands. In particular, the findings show that information shared on vlogging community sites 
influences Generation Y women’s image of colour cosmetic brands. It also has an effect on building and strengthening 
brand loyalty. 


Secondly, this study explored the influence of viogging communities on brands with which consumers had personal 
experience as well as those with which they were unfamiliar. This provided useful insights into the influence of vlogging 
communities on brand image and brand loyalty from the building and strengthening perspective. Prior research on 
brand image and loyalty predominantly focused on actual users of brands, and not on potential users. 


Thirdly, this study contributes to literature on social media and branding by exploring the different types of 
information shared on such sites as well as its influence. This included the perceived credibility of information, which 
depends on the type of source that creates the content as well as the role of message valence. The study therefore 
goes beyond simply addressing whether vlogging communities influence brand image and loyalty and provides an 
analysis of how this happens. 


Lastly, the findings indicate that researchers in this area should consider the difference between a brand’s online 
image and that which individual consumers hold in their minds. Most research on brand image focuses on what the 
individual holds in mind. Social media platforms such as viogging community sites help to access information on the 
image that many individuals hold about brands. Through the content that they share, contributors reflect the positive 
image that they hold about brands while others convey the negative image they hold about the same brands. The 
sum of the communicated brand images makes up the online image of a brand. Therefore, researchers need to 
understand that the online image of a brand may or may not be the same as the image which an individual holds in 
their mind. The findings specifically show that where an individual has a strong favourable image of a brand based 
on past personal experience, a negative online image of the brand does not exert much influence on brand loyalty. 
However, the online image does exert an influence where the individual is unfamiliar with the brand or has no strong 
positive feelings about it. Either way, an individual’s image of a brand does influence the creation and sustenance of 
brand loyalty. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


The findings in this study have valuable managerial implications. The findings show the high potential of vlogging 
communities for influencing brand image and brand loyalty. Marketing managers interested in exploring new avenues 
to influence brand image and enhance loyalty should consider using viogging community sites. 


In order to influence brand image, marketers can persuade users of colour cosmetic brands who have had positive 
experiences with the brands to comment on beauty vlogs featuring the brand. Marketers can do this by offering 
incentives such as a discount on the user’s next purchase. In addition, marketers of colour cosmetic brands could 
use social media personnel to search for mentions of their brands in vlogging communities to find out what customers 
are saying about their brands. The social media personnel can then respond to any negative comments and provide 
reviewers with support and advice where necessary. 


Brand image was found to influence brand loyalty. However, marketers of colour cosmetic brands need to be 
cognisant of the difference between online image and the brand image individuals hold in their minds. Brand loyalty 
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can be reinforced by encouraging individuals to share positively valenced comments on vlogging sites to create a 
positive online brand image. Online brand image was also found to influence the purchase decisions of consumers 
who had not yet had first-hand experience of a brand. Accordingly, online brand image needs to be seen as important 
in the brand loyalty creation process. Consumers who were familiar with a brand were found to be less susceptible to 
the influence of online brand image on loyalty. Those who had positive personal experiences with a brand were willing 
to continue using the brand irrespective of negative comments about the brand. Marketers could offer interested 
consumers ‘trial hampers’ consisting of miniature product brands for consumers to gain first-hand experience with 
their brands. If satisfied with the brand, consumers would be less susceptible to other people’s negative comments 
about the brand and be more willing to purchase it, thus ultimately influencing brand loyalty. 


LIMITATIONS FOR FUTURE RESEARCH 


Although this study contributes to understanding the influence of vlogging communities on brand image and 
brand loyalty, as with all research, it is not without limitations. Firstly, due to the methodology used in the study, 
the sample size used was not representative of the population. As a result, the findings may not be generalised to 
a wider population. Future research should consider exploring the relationships investigated in this study using a 
quantitative research approach. This would allow for data to be collected from a large sample of Generation Y women. 
Secondly, in line with the objectives of the study, the sample included only Generation Y women. Future research 
could investigate whether the findings can be generalised to other market segments. The beauty and personal care 
industry as a whole, has been impacted by developments in online technologies. It would thus be of value to include 
other industry segments as well such as hair care and skin care, so as to compare findings from different segments 
of the industry and identify what would and would not work with different product brand segments. 
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ABSTRACT 
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Customer experiences are replacing commoditized products and services as organizational differentiators. However, ! 
providing superior customer experiences is hampered by two concerns. Firstly, the experience construct remains | 
an elusive concept and secondly, scholars postulate that organizations cannot deliver experiences. Instead, for a 
memorable experience to result, organizations have to act as conduits in ensuring appropriate stimuli and conditions 
for customers to help create their own experiences. To this effect, the current study set out to explore the experience 
concept with the aim of providing a holistic definition of customer experience and the identification of its core elements. 
This in turn led to the proposal of an experience framework with three important building blocks: the experience- 
scape, personalization and co-creation. A stimulating experience environment that evokes desired customer 
emotions and responses paves the way for personalizing the experience in terms of entertainment, education, 
esthetics and escape. Personalization depends on the extent to which customers desire to passively observe, or 
become immersed in the experience. The combination of the experience-scape and the level of personalization sets 
the scene for collaboration between the organization and the customer in co-creating value. The value derived from 
such experiences far exceeds the value provided by products and services. The resulting integrated framework is 
of particular relevance to off-line retailers who not only have to compete with similar stores and with on-line retailers, 
but also face the reality that even the retail outlet has become standardized and commoditized. 








Keywords: building blocks, co-creation, customer experience, experience environment, experience-scape, 
integrated framework, off-line retailer, personalization 








Products and services have become homogenized and commoditized (Yang & He 2011; Petermans, Janssens 
& Van Cleempoel 2013). As a result they no longer serve to differentiate organizations (Radder & Han 2015; Jain, 
Aagja & Bagdare 2017), nor satisfy the needs and wants of customers who are more demanding (Chen, Raab & Chen 
2017), better informed (Journée & Weber 2017) and are looking for value resulting from unique experiences (Breschi, 
Freundt, Oreback & Vollhardt 2017). Valued experiences typically result from interactions between customers and 
the employees or other aspects of the organization (also referred to as touchpoints), which in turn, result in particular 
feelings and emotions on the part of the customer (Thomas 2017). 


Experiences represent the most recent phase in economic advancement, following on from commodities, products 
and services. Each advancement represents the addition of value. A well-known illustration of this process is the 
example of the ordinary coffee bean. Consumers typically derive little value from a coffee bean in its raw, unprocessed 
form (commodity) when compared with a packet of roasted coffee beans (product) used to brew a cup of coffee at 
home, and even less value compared with ordering a cup of coffee at the local coffee shop (service). However, the 
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highest level of customer value results when the consumer sips coffee in Café Florian on the Piazza San Marco in 
Venice (experience). The value derived from such a memorable experience far exceeds the value provided by the 
mere coffee bean. Amemorable experience is typically “very special, emotionally charged and potentially life altering” 
(Jefferies & Lepp 2012:38). It is also remembered and treasured (if positive) long after the event has occurred 
(Chandralal, Rindfleish & Valenzuela 2015). Because memorable experiences tend to invoke commitment and strong 
relationship ties between the organization and the customer (Stuart 2006), they also provide value to organizations 
in the form of differentiation (Azevedo 2009), higher levels of customer loyalty, repeat purchases and an increase in 
profitability (Stuart 2006). 


Experts are therefore arguing that providing memorable consumer experiences have become the basis for 
exchange (Jain et al. 2017), the contemporary battleground (Linkner 2014), and a core organizational objective 
(Journée & Weber 2017). However, research into experiences is still in its infancy — particularly in a retail context. The 
lack of retail-specific research is a concern especially for off-line (brick-and-mortar) retailers, irrespective of whether 
they are selling clothing, books, foodstuffs or electronic equipment. In addition to competing with similar retailers, 
off-line retailers often also face competition from on-line stores and have to convince consumers that physical retail 
stores are not homogeneous, standardized entities (Weitzl & Zniva 2010, 122). Off-line retailers thus have to find 
ways to differentiate themselves from competition. Creating superior customer experiences might be an avenue for 
achieving this objective. 


Dziewanowska (2015:5) holds that organizations “cannot deliver experiences. The only thing they can do is 
to ensure the presence of appropriate stimuli, which under the right conditions and with the cooperation on [the] 
consumers’ part will lead to [the] creation of memorable experiences”. This argument sparked the conception of the 
current article, resulting in the question: “How can off-line retailers ensure appropriate stimuli and conditions that, 
with the cooperation of customers, will lead to memorable experiences?” Thematic analysis, following the guidelines 
proposed by Braun and Clarke (2006) was used to help answer this question. 


The purpose of the current research is to contribute to the description and interpretation of a complex phenomenon, 
namely, off-line retail experiences. It does not aim to verify earlier conclusions of theories, but rather to develop and 
revise understanding. The objectives associated with this article are therefore to: 


. put experiences in context through a description, definition and identification of the elements of the construct; and 
. propose a framework that can help off-line retailers ensure the presence of stimuli and conditions that will result in 
memorable experiences. 


An analysis of extant literature on the topic of consumer experiences resulted in the identification of three building 
blocks, which, when integrated, might serve as enabling stimuli and conditions leading to memorable experiences. The 
proposed building blocks include the experience environment (experience-scape), personalization, and experience 
co-creation. 


The remainder of this article is structured as follows: first, we provide a brief overview of the methodology followed; 
then we introduce the experience concept and its core elements, aimed at putting the construct into context; thereafter, 
three experience building blocks serving as a framework for providing memorable experiences are put forward; and 
finally, we present some summarising conclusions. 


METHODOLOGY 


Given the background and objectives of the research, and being viewed as one of the most common forms 
of qualitative analysis (Guest & Namey 2012), thematic analysis was deemed the most suitable method to fit the 
needs of the current study. Thematic analysis is a simple, uncomplicated qualitative study which does not need 
various theoretical details and technical knowledge such as, for example, discourse analysis (Javadi & Zarea 2016). 
Whilst the analysis also involves searching across a data set to find repeated patterns of meaning (Braun & Clarke 
2006), it differs from other analytic methods, such as interpretative phenomenological analysis (IPA) and grounded 
theory (Guest & Namey 2012). Both these methods are theoretically bounded while thematic analysis is essentially 
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independent of theory and epistemology, and is compatible with both essentialist and constructionist paradigms 
(Braun & Clarke 2006). 


The research question was broad rather than narrow, namely: “How can off-line retailers ensure appropriate stimuli 
and conditions that, with the cooperation of customers, will lead to memorable experiences?” The data analysis 
was of an inductive nature, which means that data coding was done without trying to fit it into a pre-existing coding 
frame or into the researchers’ analytic preconceptions (Braun & Clarke 2006). Themes were identified that capture 
“something important about the data in relation to the research question, and represent[s] some level of patterned 
response or meaning within the data set” (Braun & Clarke 2006: 82). The prevalence of a theme was counted in 
terms of occurrence across the entire data set, rather than at data item level. 


DESCRIPTION, DEFINITION AND ELEMENTS OF THE EXPERIENCE 
CONSTRUCT 


No consensus exists with respect to the meaning, definition or elements of the experience construct (Jain et 
al. 2017). The use of the term experience as a noun, and as a verb, adds to the confusion about its delineation 
(Tynan & McKechnie 2009). Dictionary definitions (no date) suggest that, when used as a verb, an experience is 
a form of activity, or the action of going through, or lived through, something. When used as a noun, experience 
represents accumulated knowledge, some outcome, or an entity in its own right similar to products and services being 
entities. Schmitt (2010) observes that experience refers either to a past event, or to ongoing (present and/or future) 
perceptions, feelings and observations. 


Inasimilar vein, no standard definition or description of the term customer experience exists. Acustomer experience 
generally refers to a set of interactions between a customer and a product, service or any part of an organization, 
provoking a reaction (Sheng & Teo 2012). The term is also defined as the “cognitive acknowledgment or perception 
that follows from stimulated motivation of a customer who observes or participates in an event” (Chen & Lin 2015:41). 
Jain et al. (2017:649) define a customer experience as the “aggregate of feelings, perceptions and attitudes formed 
during the entire process of decision making ... [throughout the] consumption chain [and] involving an integrated 
series of interaction[s] with people, objects, processes and environment, leading to cognitive, emotional, sensorial 
and behavioural responses’. 


It thus seems that an experience is either the involvement in an action or activity embedded in numerous touchpoints 
and interactions, and/or the knowledge, perceptions and emotions resulting from the activity. For the purposes 
of the current study, it is argued that an experience comprises both an activity and an outcome, which together, 
will affect customers’ future expectations, perceptions and evaluations. The experience itself (activity) enabled by 
the organization should therefore be of such a nature that the experience (outcome) is satisfactory, valued, and 
memorable. 


We analyzed numerous definitions and descriptions of an experience in an attempt to identify its elements. Table 
1 contains a non-exhaustive list of definitions and descriptions drawn from compilations by a number of scholars (Ali, 
Hussain & Ragavan 2014; Chen & Lin 2015; Dziewanowska 2015; Fernandes & Neves 2014; Muthiah & Suja 2013). 
The third column lists the important elements identified from each definition/description. 


FIRST BUILDING BLOCK: THE EXPERIENCE ENVIRONMENT 


Most conventional off-line retail activities take place within interior and exterior spaces referred to as the experience- 
scape. These spaces comprise tangible and intangible elements that function as cues to the experience context and 
can be used by retailers in evoking desired customer emotions and responses (Zomerdijk & Voss 2010). The senses 
of sight, sound, smell, taste and touch are crucial in this regard because most people absorb information about the 
physical environment through their senses, which in turn, provide a direct route to customers’ emotions (Zomerdijk & 
Voss 2010; Jain et al. 2017). Bagdare and Jain (2013) note that immersive technology might be particularly useful 
when attempting to stimulate customers’ visual, auditory, olfactory and tactile faculties in a retail environment. This 
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TABLE 1: 
ELEMENTS OF AN EXPERIENCE/CUSTOMER EXPERIENCE 








Contributor(s) Description Core elements 
Carbone & Haeckel 1994 take-away impression formed by people’s encounter with products, services, and business Encounter, sensory, products, 
— a perception produced when humans consolidate sensory information services, organisation 
Pine & Gilmore 1999 experiences are events that engage individuals in a personal way Engaging, personal 
Gupta & Vajic 1999 occurs when a customer has a sensation or knowledge acquisition resulting from Customer, sensation, interaction, 


interaction with the different dimensions of a context created by a service provider, across —_ touchpoints, organisation 
multiple touchpoints 


Cart! & Cova 2003 something extremely significant and unforgettable for the consumer immersed into the Significant, memorable, 
experience immersion 
Poulsson & Kale 2004 an engaging act of co-creation between a provider and a consumer wherein the consumer  Co-creation, organisation, 
perceives value in the encounter and in the subsequent memory of that encounter customer, value, interaction, 
memorability 
Oh et al. 2007 enjoyable, engaging, memorable encounters for those consuming these events Sensorial, engagement, 


memorable, interaction, customer 


Gentile, Spiller & Noci 2007 the customer experience originates from a set of interactions between a customer and a Customer, interaction, 
product, a company, or part of its organisation, which provoke a reaction. This experience —_ organisation, products, services, 


is strictly individual and implies the customer’s involvement at different levels (rational, personal, engagement, emotional, 
emotional, sensorial, physical and spiritual sensorial, physical, spiritual 

Verhoef et al. 2009 the customer experience construct is holistic in nature and involves the customer's Holistic, customer, organisation, 
cognitive, affective, emotional, social and physical responses to the retailer. This cognitive, emotional, affective, 
experience is created not only by those elements which the retailer can control (e.g., social, physical, multi-stage, 
service interface, retail atmosphere, assortment, price), but also by elements that are complex 


outside of the retailer's control (e.g., influence of others, purpose of shopping). Additionally, 
[...] the customer experience encompasses the total experience, including the search, 
purchase, consumption, and after-sale phases of the experience, and may involve multiple 
retail channels 


Ismail et al. 2011 emotions provoked, sensations felt, knowledge gained and skills acquired through active | Emotions, sensations, 
involvement with the firm pre, during and post consumption involvement, multi-staged 
Chen & Lin 2015 the cognitive acknowledgment or perception that follows from stimulated motivation of a Perception, stimuli, participation 


customer who observes or participates in an event” 





Source: Own construction based on the research of Ali, Hussain & Ragavan (2014); Chen & Lin (2015); Dziewanowska (2015); Fernandes & Neves (2014); 
Muthiah & Suja (2013) 


is important, as it has been shown that the more effectively an experience engages the senses, the more memorable 
it will (Pine & Gilmore 1998). 


The retail experience-scape is enhanced by theming, which, according to Astram (2017) is one of the most 
powerful tools for creating an irresistible customer impression and differentiating the organization from competitors. A 
theme is a dominant idea or unifying principle that harmonizes a set of impressions (Astram 2017), characterizes the 
organization, appeals to its customers (Petermans & Van Cleempoel 2009) and provides context for the experience. 
The theme should therefore be well-defined, concise, captivating and uncluttered (Pine & Gilmore 1998) and ideally 
incorporate multiple tangible and intangible atmospheric cues (Ertekin, Bayraktaroglu & Gurkaynak 2014; Poon & 
Grohmann 2014). Designers of the retail store environment are advised that such cues should include both hedonic 
and utilitarian elements (Paridon, Carraher & Carraher 2006). 


Figure 1 shows an example of four themes (by no means an exhaustive list of possibilities) that might be combined 
into a retail experience-scape. The focus on either a single, or on multiple themes, will depend on the type of retail 
organization and the desired environment. 


The top, left-hand quadrant in Figure 1 describes the mindscape, characterized by abstract, fun and even ritual 
elements. The cyberspace, in the top right-hand quadrant describes an experience-scape with high levels of 
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FIGURE 1: 
EXAMPLES OF THEMES 
Themes drawing on Themes employing 

abstract ideas and associations and images 
concepts, introspection relating to information 
and fantasy, and which and communications 
are often spiritual or technology or virtual 
ritualistic in their community 
inclination 

MINDSCAPE CYBERSPACE 

LANDSCAPE MARKETSPACE 










eThemesemloying » Themes employing 
associations to, and \ associations and images 
images of the planet », of different cultures, 
nature,animals and the manmade places, and 
human body buildings 


Source: Own construction based on the research of Kozinets, Sherry, DeBerry-Spence, Duhachek, Nuttavuthisit & Storm (2002) 


information and communication technology, and ethereal/non-physical elements. The bottom quadrants describe the 
landscape and the marketspace. Associations with more physical and tangible elements related to nature, man and 
beast would typically form the landscape, while the marketspace might include elements and cultural associations with 
fabricated aspects. Differing degrees of natural and primordial versus fabricated elements, and different degrees of 
tangibility versus virtuality, can be used as part of the theming process. It is, however, important that these elements 
and atmospheric cues are complementary, form an integrated and holistic context and help heighten consistency and 
memorability of the theme. 


SECOND BUILDING BLOCK: PERSONALIZING THE EXPERIENCE 


Customers do not necessarily desire similar experiences (Kacprzak, Dziewanowska & Skorek 2015), and therefore 
retailers who aspire to ensure maximum value, satisfaction and memorability, should consider personalizing the 
experience on offer. 


One way in which retailers can deal with personalization of experiences is to use Pine and Gilmore’s (1999) 
concept of experience realms. Four experience realms are formed based on the consumer’s level of activity and level 
of connection with the experience (Pine & Gilmore 1999). The activity continuum ranges from passive observation to 
active participation. When being more active, the customer becomes a prosumer, meaning that s/he helps produce, 
but also consumes, the experience. With passive participation, the customer has more of a mental presence in 
the experience. The connection continuum ranges from absorption (watching the experience from a distance) to 
immersion (being drawn into the experience) (Pine & Gilmore 1998; Mehmetoglu & Engen 2011). The concept 
of immersion describes a “psychological state, characterized by being connected with the world offered by the 
experiential context and disconnected from the real or ordinary world” (Cuny, Fornerino & Helme-Guizon 2015:1026). 


Based on where the experience falls along the spectra of activity and connection, it is classified into four distinct, 
albeit permeable, realms (Pine & Gilmore 1999; Quadri-Felitti & Fiore 2012). These realms, referred to as the 
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four Es, denote entertaining, esthetic, educational and escapist experiences. Entertaining experiences entail more 
passive than active participation in the experience where the level of connection is more likely one of absorption 
than immersion. Consumers who want their retail experiences to be entertaining, typically tend to absorb the events 
through their senses without engaging in them, and desire fun that does not require too much activity and commitment 
(Kacprzak et al. 2015). Esthetic experiences allow consumers to become immersed in sensations, but also do not 
require their active participation in the experience (Kacprzak et al. 2015). These consumers simply want “to be and 
forget themselves in the appreciation of what they are seeing” (Kacprzak et al. 2015:no page). Interpretation of the 
physical or virtual (simulated) surroundings is thus important to these consumers (Ali et al. 2014; Garg, Rahman, 
Qureshi & Kumar 2012; Mehmetoglu & Engen 2011). Educational experiences typically engage the customer’s 
mind and demand more active participation compared to entertaining or esthetic experiences. Absorption is at a 
higher level than immersion, and therefore consumers’ participation does not have a major impact on the experience. 
Escapist experiences, the final experience realm, might also be entertaining or educational but they involve greater 
customer immersion than the other two types of experiences. Consumers desiring escapist experiences typically 
long to go and do something (Pine & Gilmore 1999). Their activities and immersion in the experience are therefore 
likely to impact the course of the experience. 


An experience does not necessarily include only one of the four realms and will often have elements of all the 
realms (Mehmetoglu & Engen 2011). Garg et al. (2012) argue that the optimal customer experience, or “sweet 
spot”, stems from the four realms permeating. However, research by Kacprzak et al. (2015) found that this might not 
always be the case. Where particular in-store events might be a pleasurable experience for some retail customers, 
the same events could be an uncomfortable or even an embarrassing experience for others due to differences in 
their preferences. It is therefore important that the experience is changed according to the consumer’s desires or that 
the consumer is allowed to be a co-producer instead of being a passive recipient of the experience (Kacprzak et al. 
2015). Co-creation of experiences therefore constitute the third building block and is discussed in the next section. 


THIRD BUILDING BLOCK: EXPERIENCE CO-CREATION 


The development of the concept of experiences within the marketing and management literature has been 
accompanied by the argument that value should not simply be offered by the organization, but rather be co-created 
through the interaction of the producers and the consumers of value (Spena, Carida, Colurcio & Melia 2012). This 
equally applies to customers of retail organizations (Journée & Weber 2017). 


The retail organization and the consumer therefore have to become collaborators who jointly extract value from 
their interaction (Prahalad & Ramaswamy 2004; Sheng & Teo 2012). This co-creation process invariably calls for a 
consideration of the role of the customer and of the organization. 


Im and Qu (2017) point out that, because contemporary customers are well informed, they have clear expectations 
and needs and have a good understanding of organizations’ value chains. They are therefore in a position to actively 
co-create their consumption experiences through co-production, personalization, and engagement (Minkiewicz, 
Evans & Bridson 2014). Co-production entails the active participation in one or more activities performed in the 
experience, while participation entails Customers’ providing the organization with constructive suggestions and 
ideas on how to shape its offerings (Journée & Weber 2017). By participating in the experience, the consumer 
becomes an active co-creator of value (Lemon & Verhoef 2016) and an “involved experience authenticator”, resulting 
in more memorable experiences (Campos, Mendes, do Valle & Scott 2016:4). Engagement implies transcending 
into a psychological state of cognitive and emotional immersion (Journée & Weber 2017). Cognitive immersion 
is “revealed through consumers’ reflections on their experience, a desire to know more, involving questioning of 
their preconceptions and attitudes” while emotional immersion involves “feeling a sense of personal relevance and 
connection to the experience” (Minkiewicz et al. 2014:47). Engagement can take place when customers share their 
stories and memories with other consumers and staff members (Minkiewicz et al. 2014). 


When personalizing the experience in the co-creation process, customers choose a self-directed path by using 
experience spaces in their own way and tailoring the experience through customization, interaction with service 
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representatives, and technology (Journée & Weber 2017; Minkiewicz, et al. 2014). 


From the organization’s perspective, effective co-creation of experiences requires attention to the careful 
management of organizational processes and resources (Cambra-Fierroa, Pérez & Grott 2017; Journée & Weber 
2017). Efforts to make the co-creation process meaningful require interactivity, reciprocal engagement, transparency, 
trust, and benefits that accrue to both parties (Campos et al. 2016). In addition, organizations should have a customer- 
centric orientation (Cambra-Fierroa et al. 2017). Such an orientation implies that retailers make their products and 
services interactive, that physical spaces allow for two-way interactions, that everyone in the organization is trained in 
co-creative dialogue, and that the experience is consistent across multiple channels and the entire customer journey 
(Journée & Weber 2017). 


INTEGRATED FRAMEWORK 


Based on the foregoing discussion, an integrated framework shown in Figure 2 is proposed. This framework 
combines three overlapping building blocks, namely the experience-scape, co-creation of the experience by the 
retailer and the customer, and personalizing the experience. 


FIGURE 2: 
PROPOSED EXPERIENCE FRAMEWORK 
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SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


Customer experiences are touted as a solution to satisfying customer needs and differentiating the organization. 
However, the definition of a customer experience is not yet conclusive and uncertainty exists about ensuring valued, 
satisfying and memorable customer experiences. Some scholars argue that organizations cannot deliver customer 
experiences, but can at best ensure the presence of appropriate stimuli and conditions for the co-creation of memorable 
experiences. This research explored the experience concept, provided a holistic definition of a customer experience 
and proposed a framework with three integrated building blocks that can serve as a point of departure in ensuring 
stimuli and conditions that can foster the input of customers in creating experiences that satisfy their needs. Anumber 
of important points arose from the foregoing. 
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First, a customer experience is multi-dimensional. It comprises a form of activity or interaction with the organization 
and the consequent outcome, which together, will affect the customer’s future expectations, perceptions and 
evaluations of the retail organization. 


Second, most off-line retail customer experiences take place within the experience-scape or retail environment. 
The retailer can create the latter by combining various tangible and intangible elements to form the context for the 
experience and provide the stimuli to make the experience memorable. Using themes, for example by combining 
elements from the mindscape, landscape, cyberspace and marketspace, can significantly enhance the retail 
environment. 


Third, since customers do not necessarily desire similar experiences, the retailer has to attempt personalizing 
the customer experience. Depending on whether the customer prefers active participation and immersion in the 
experience (which also supports higher levels of co-creation of the experience) or prefer passive observation and 
absorption of the experience, the retailer can emphasize the entertaining, educational, esthetical and or escape 
elements of the experience. 


Fourth, retailers who want to offer experiences tailored to specific customer needs will have to make their products 
and services interactive, train staff well, provide an experience-scape that allows two-way interactions and provides 
optimal and consistent experiences across the entire customer journey. Customers also play an important role in co- 
creating personalized experiences. They should long for and enjoy becoming cognitively and emotionally immersed 
and engaged in their interaction with the retail organization and actively provide the latter with constructive suggestions 
and ideas on how to shape its experiences to best meet the customer’s needs. 


Finally, to ensure the presence of appropriate stimuli and conditions for memorable experiences to result, it is 
necessary to blend the three proposed building blocks. This process entails the following: the retailer acts as 
the resource integrator and facilitate the experience creation by providing a themed, stimulating and engaging 
environment where consumers are inspired to engage with the organization, at all touchpoints across the entire 
experience journey. This process of co-creation enhances the personalization of the customer experience. 


When the experience building blocks are integrated as described and used holistically, the framework as shown in 
Figure 2 could provide management of off-line retail organizations with opportunities to differentiate themselves from 
competitors, position their organizations, maintain a competitive advantage, and increase sales revenue. 
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Research purpose: The paper evaluates perspectives of Impression Management theory applied to examine the 
relationship between brand storytelling and internal stakeholders’ corporate brand perceptions. This is as result of 
paucity of research and complex dynamics which remain unexplored in brand storytelling, as used in Zimbabwe listed 
companies. ! 
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Motivation for the study: The aim was to develop a theoretical framework which leads to adoption Impression 
Management theory as an anchor for the testing the relationship between brand storytelling and internal stakeholder’s 
corporate brand perceptions in Zimbabwe listed companies. 


Research design, approach and method: Brand Storytelling concepts and Impression Management theory were 
critically analysed and evaluated to determine their strength and weaknesses in link to the current research focus area, 
using systematic literature survey method and deductive research approach. 





Main findings: Nexus between themes and elements of brand stories and Impression Management strategies indicates 
that these elements influence internal stakeholders’ perceptions of the corporate brand. 


Practical/managerial implications: The themes are potential starting points of brand stories, and are presented by 
the elements of brand stories. However, there is a gap between theory and practice on the real relationship between! 
internal stakeholders’ corporate brand perceptions and brand stories of the organisations. 


Coniribution/value-add: Organizations can use impression management strategies to build the positive brand 
stories and enhancing the internal stakeholders’ corporate brand perceptions. 


Keywords: Marketing theory; Internal Marketing; Marketing Philosophy; Corporate Communications 
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The notion of storytelling is argued as ubiquitous, as it touches on every facet of life (Kadembo, 2016: pg. 7). It has 
a dark side as well (Stevens, 2002; pg. xvi and Boje, 2014). In organisations it is also gossip, rumours, lies, purposive 
distortions, exaggerations, cons and witch hunts (Stevens, 2002; pg. xvi and Boje, 2014). Boje (2014; pg. xx) points 
out that ‘storytelling is technically a subdomain of conversation, discourse, dramaturgy, and communication, and 
happens in many mediums: oral, print, gesture, digital, and material practices’. Again in the view of Boje (2014; pg. 
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xx), ‘storytelling occurs in storytelling organizations, which are part of every organization or company’. Contrary to this 
Denning (2000), expounds on storytelling as ‘something told, even recounted, more closely and often in the form of 
a cauSally-linked set of events; account; tale,: the telling of a happening or connected series of happenings, whether 
true or fictitious’. Derrida (2001), accepts this by suggesting that in storytelling everything is in the margins or traces. 
This concedes to Boje’s (2001) view of stories as exemplars of messy process of human sense making. The logic 
being that corporate stories for branding, do not simply persuade us, they become us, through living them (Denning, 
2006: p. 44; Kadembo, 2016: p. 41). 


PURPOSE OF STUDY 


The paper evaluates perspectives of Impression Management (IM) theory applied to examine the relationship 
between corporate storytelling for branding and internal stakeholders’ corporate brand perceptions. This is as result 
of paucity of research relating to the latter. There are complex dynamics which remain unexplored in corporate 
storytelling for branding. Corporate storytelling for branding is the keyword in today’s marketing and communication 
world, as many other concepts of branding also covers different approaches and fields of interest (Chen and Seng, 
2016). Brand stories are told by leaders and managers. Storytelling instrumentation applied in this research is from 
the perspective of an organisation. This is in line with Boje’s (2016) views, where he contends that; ‘Storytelling 
occurs in storytelling organizations, which are part of every organization or company’. By itself that is not saying 
anything new. To this we add that storytelling in organizations is a combination of living stories, narratives, and ante 
narrative connections. A little better, but saying that one thing has three parts does not help much. The contribution 
of storytelling organization is in the understanding of the sense making that takes place in pragmatic ways between 
storytellers and their audiences’ impressions! The next subsection gives a synthesis to research background in line 
with Southern African brand story telling dynamics. 


RESEARCH CONTEXT 


On continental scale, major dominating brand storytelling listed corporates like MTN are found in South Africa. 
However, in Zimbabwe, the currently 63 listed corporates, more is unknown about the effect of brand storytelling 
(Spear and Roper, 2013) on the corporate brand perceptions of internal stakeholders. Recently, the annual ranking 
of the most admired corporate storytelling for branding and most valuable brands in Sub Saharan Africa, Brand Africa 
100 was announced at a Gala launch of the 4th annual Brand Africa 100 in South Africa (venturesafrica.com, 2018). 
In the category of most admired African brands for 2015, MTN, GLO and Dangote came top. It is also worthy to note 
that Nigeria dominated the list of African brands by 11 percent followed by South Africa and Kenya accounting for 4 
percent each respectively (venturesafrica.com, 2018). Using at the numerical change in ranking MTN which came 
top on the list for 2015 rose by only one point from its position last year while Dangote Nigeria rose by nine points, 
Mukwano brand in Uganda rose 42 places and Star Lager beer in Nigeria rose by 40 points. It is also not surprising 
that half of the brands of top 10 most admired brands are food and beverage companies with Telecommunications 
Company taking first and second place. 


South Africa and Kenya presented top four brands each while Nigeria dominated with 11 brands (venturesafrica. 
com, 2018). Many of the top 10 brands from 2015 have retained their positions in 2016 except for Woolworths 
which has moved to fifth place, and Absa which has moved to seventh. The top 10 brand storytelling corporates are: 
MTN, Vodacom, Sasol, Standard Bank, Woolworths, FNB, Absa, Nedbank, Investec and Mediclinic. Brands seeing 
a significant increase in value include Investec (27%) and WesBank (27%) (Biz Community, 2018). Two new brands 
have entered the Top 50. Country Road, now owned by Woolworths, enters at 31st place with a value of R4.64 billion 
and Growthpoint enters at 50 with a value of R1.47 billion. SABMiller holds the most valuable portfolio amounting 
to R29.67 billion with four of its brands standing amongst the country’s top 50: Castle, Carling Black Label, Hansa 
Pilsner and SABMiller. According to Biz Community (2018), SABMiller is followed by Firstrand with three brands 
(FNB, WesBank and RMB) valued at R23.12bn. The total value of the Top 50 brand storytelling corporates increased 
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3% from R373 billion to R384 billion. Excluding MTN’s drop in brand value of R17 bn, the remaining Top 49 brands 
have a total of R347 billion in 2016, growing 9% from the total value in 2015 (R319 bn), according to Biz Community 
(2018). 


In Zimbabwe currently, there are some market dynamics leading to erosion of corporate brands, as a result of both 
internal and external brand stories. This is so because corporate storytelling for branding is no longer simply a way of 
averting failure (Haig, 2003: p.13). The Colcom Pork pies in Zimbabwe have suffered a heavy backlash from customers 
after massive outcry relating to compromised quality of their product. The internet through the social media networks 
like Facebook and Twitter were awash with the viral campaigns of storylines such as; “...#bring back our original 
pork pie...#nyama yakaendepi?” This was in a bid to be heard by the producer. A report by the Bulawayo24 Online 
Newspaper 20 May 2019, alleges that “Alpha Media Holdings CEO, Trevor Ncube is not a happy man after buying 
a Colcom pork pie which has little pork inside of it”. “The AMH Boss took to twitter handle to register his frustration”. 
“....Dear Colcom, Just to let you know that | am sulking. There was very little pork in my Pork Pie. | love my pie with 
lots of pork and bit of pastry. Cheers!” This a typical example of brand stories narrated by external stakeholders which 
had great potential to kill the brand of the company. Presumably the sales of Colcom had to decline heavily as a result 
of these negative stories towards the brand. In support of this, Bulawayo24 Online Newspaper 20 May 2019, went on 
to say; “Trevor Ncube joins a huge list of Zimbabweans who have been complaining in the past years over the product 
that is being manufactured by Colcom’”. What could have driven these negative brand story? Are Zimbabwean pork 
pie brand loyalists to switch to other pork pie brands? How does this affect Colcom’s corporate brand image and 
what will be the stakeholders’ perceptions and impressions? One could therefore argue that stakeholders would learn 
about brands and behave as a result of the effects of stories, as proposed by Marzec (2007: p. 27) and Kadembo 
(2015: p. 98). 


Furthermore, companies like “Chibuku” opaque beer brand under National Breweries, has failed to fully penetrate 
the Mozambican market because of negative external stories. Customers are alleged to have complained that the 
product lacks the expected concentration of alcoholic content befitting their expected standards, they are used to 
spirits and dry gins than opaque beer. This led to the brand erosion in Mozambique, although in Zimbabwe the brand 
is still strong. In the opinion of Zambian Daily Mail of 14 January 2017, Chibuku which has its roots in Zimbabwe and 
Zambia has become a new sensation in the African countries where it has been marketed through such typical brand 
stories. It is known as has been around since 1960s, when Max Heinrech, a white settler in Zimbabwe was struck 
with an innovative idea of coming up with an African tradition beer of an African tradition. Ross (2013), expounds that 
the ‘slogans might be different in other parts of southern or eastern Africa, but the Chibuku beverage itself and the 
loyalty of its consumers are broadly similar wherever the modern, standardized version of traditional African beer is 
available’. ‘No social occasion or religious ritual was complete without it; no wedding or funeral, no prayer for rain, no 
tribute to the gods’ as Ross (2013) insinuates. Currently through compelling brand stories the company has grown to 
reach not on Zimbabwe and Zambia but to Mozambique, Lesotho, Swaziland, Tanzania, but under National Breweries 
plc brand. By 2020, the Chibuku under National Breweries is set to increase its capacity from one million hectolitres 
to 1.5 million hectolitres, with an option to expand it to 2.5 hectolitres (Zambian Daily Mail online, 14 January 2017). 
Thus, it follows that the corporate storytelling for branding is a tool that can impact situations if used to good effect; 
they require thinking and doing something (Parry and Hansen, 2007; Kadembo (2015: p. 100). 


BRIEF LITERATURE REVIEW 


‘The positive perception of internal stakeholders’ on the corporate brand leads to driving sustainable corporate 
brand loyalty has been well documented within the marketing literature’ (So, Yin and Parson, 2013; Park et al., 2010; 
Thomson et al., 2005). However, the ‘impact of corporate brand storytelling strategy on internal stakeholders’ emotional 
attachment and (subsequent) loyalty has yet to be examined and empirically substantiated in the corporate sector’ 
(So, Yin and Parson, 2013; Park et al., 2010; Thomson et al., 2005). Urde (2003) and Sheikh (2014) ‘defined corporate 
branding as maintaining alignment between core values of the corporate brand, added values (values appreciated 
by external stakeholders), and organizational values’ (values ‘lived-by’ internally, through employees’ attitudes and 
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behaviour, and products/services) (Sheikh, 2014). This implies that values need to be constantly rejuvenated; as 
external values change, internal values should equally adapt (Sheikh, 2014). Corporate brand, to date, has been 
defined in several ways. To better understand the extant definitions, it is helpful to distinguish corporate branding (as 
a verb) from the corporate brand (as a noun) (Stern, 2006; Sheikh, 2014). 


Perception of the corporate brand is determined by each contact with the brand, regardless of whether contact is 
direct or indirect. This defines how internal stakeholders view the corporate brand itself versus its promises (Aaker, 
1997; Immonen, 2016). The characteristic features are created by transferring personality features of the typical 
brand consumer to the brand itself. 


Clarkson (1995) defines internal stakeholders as the persons or group of people that have interest in the 
organisations activities, and they have rights, claims past, present and the future. One of the major authorities in the 
area of stakeholder concepts is Freeman and Stoner, who have contributed immensely in the related literature. The 
concept has now been recognised so much in the profession and many academics as suggested by Alkhafaji (1989). 


The researchers support the view that emotional corporate brand attachment is directly linked to the corporate 
associations and stakeholders’ corporate brand perceptions. Once the employees are captivated by the corporate 
stories for branding in an organisation, it becomes easy for them to be emotionally attached to the corporate brand 
itself. The target audience of a brand story are associated with how they evaluate the level of sense making to them. 
Not all brand stories acknowledge the element of conflict as alluded by some authorities in the literature above. The 
way internal stakeholders position a certain corporate brand in their minds, shows clearly the degree to which an 
organisation is competent. This ultimately results in increased corporate brand equity and brand recognition. 


In addition, the authors expound that not all internal stakeholders’ trust that the corporate brand will meet their 
expectations through the brand promises. This is so because the latter first check on the reliability of the organisation 
and how trustworthy they are with their brands before being attached to them with positive impressions. Any customer 
or stakeholder, desires to be associated with a corporate brand with great positive corporate story for branding. In 
concluding this section, corporate associations equally influence corporate brand attachment to the stakeholder. But 
a question that can be posed is, to what extent can corporate associations be fully accepted as information cues for 
an organisation? Are corporate stories for branding fully expressed in corporate associations? 


Furthermore, corporate activities show all initiatives made by the organisation to vividly work in line to internal 
stakeholders with the brands. Again, these corporate initiatives, such as the use of metaphorical advertisements and 
corporate social responsibility behaviour, are aimed at improving the internal stakeholders’ perceived brand image 
and reputation (Sen and Bhattacharaya, 2001; Heath et al, 2006; So, Yap and Parsons, 2013, pg.8). All stakeholders, 
be it internal and external, they have an intuitive approach towards activities. They make evaluation against what the 
corporate brand promises and the desired results. But a question is posed on whether the internal stakeholders can 
continue to remain loyal, especially when activities are not in line with their perceptive preponderances? What if the 
organisation loses its corporate image as result of the bad activities, what will be the effect to their level of loyalty 
and will they continue to be positively attached emotionally to the corporate brand? Again, all corporate stories for 
branding end up becoming strategic if they relate the corporate values to the mission and vision statements of an 
organisation. If the brand story is not linked to the corporate strategy, what can be the result? Does it lead to paralleled 
vision and achievement of goals in the organisation? 


Since corporate stories for branding are believed to carry a personality trait according to the researchers, they 
tend to modify the way the employees as primary stakeholders behave too. But does it mean all employees behave 
as aresult of all brand story personality effects? Are all brand stories through personality element expressed in visible 
and measurable behaviours within stakeholders? The authors contends that there is a gap between the behaviour 
of employees and the influence of brand personalities. However, there is overwhelming evidence that corporate 
stories for branding may create that sense of insecurity if improperly expressed to the targeted audience. Trust is 
key element in building confinements and confidence in the corporate brand. Emotions are strongly related to the 
corporate storytelling for branding expressions. 
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THEORETICAL REVIEW 


The theoretical framework presented in this study outlines the Impression Management theory, Stakeholder theory, 
Narrative theory, Drama theory, Consumer storytelling theory and Signalling theory. These concepts and theories were 
critically analysed and evaluated to determine their strength and weaknesses in link to the current research focus 
area; corporate storytelling for branding. Much of the literature on brand storytelling lacked theoretical frameworks, 
such as Mucundorfeanu (2018), Cornelissen et al. (2012), de Chernatony (2005, p.818), Money et al. (2012, p. 197) 


TABLE 1: 
THEORETICAL FRAMEWORKS USED IN PRIOR RESEARCH 








Theory Area Author Methodology 

Impression management theory Corporate communication Brennan, Guillamon-Saorin, and Pierce (2009) Empirical and quantitative. 
Impression management theory Corporate reputation Spear and Roper (2013) Empirical and content analysis. 
Impression management theory Corporate communication Connolly-Aher and Broadway (2007) Empirical and content analysis. 
Impression management theory Consulting McFall. K. K (2017). Empirical and quantitative. 


Impression management theory 


Impression management theory 


Impression management theory 


Brand Storytelling 


Marketing Communications 


Marketing Communications 


Thompson-Whiteside. H. Turnbull. S and Howe- 


Walsh. L (2017). 
Young J. A. and Gardener. W. (1994). 


Wu. Y and Shang. S.S.C. (2012). 


Conceptual. 


Empirical and content analysis. 


Empirical and content analysis. 











Narrative theory Corporate Stories Woodside (2008) Conceptual 

Narrative theory Metaphor in conversations Doyle,J.R.,& Sims,D.(2002) Empirical and content analysis. 

Narrative theory Narrative processing Escalas, J. E. (2004). Empirical and content analysis. 

Narrative theory Storytelling Kadembo (2012) Conceptual. 

Narrative theory Storytelling Daugaard. M. P. and Eriksen (2018). Empirical and content analysis. 

Stakeholder theory Corporate identity Spear and Roper (2013) Empirical and content analysis. 

Stakeholder theory Corporate identity Balmer Fukukawa, and Gray (2007, p.10) Conceptual 

Stakeholder theory Corporate reputation Spear and Roper (2013) Empirical and content analysis. 

Stakeholder theory Corporate reputation Dickinson Delaporte, Beverland, and Empirical and quantitative. 
Lindgreen (2010, p. 1871) 

Stakeholder theory Corporate reputation Mahon = (2002, p. 423) Empirical and quantitative. 

Consumer storytelling theory Storytelling Woodside (2008) Conceptual 


Consumer storytelling theory 


Consumer storytelling theory 


Storytelling and Sense making 
in organizations 


Storytelling 


Weick, K. E. (1995). 


Wertime, K.(2002) 


Empirical and quantitative. 


Conceptual 





Drama theory 


Cognitive and affective 
responses 


Wells, W. D. (1988). 


Empirical and quantitative. 





Signalling theory 


A communication review 


Connelly, et al. (2011) 


Theoretical review. 





Source: Researchers’ own conception (2019) 
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and Melewar and Akel (2005, p. 41) according to Spear and Roper (2013). Therefore this section considers previous 
theoretical frameworks used so as to identify, the best one for this study, in sync with its trajectory. Below is the 
summary of previous theoretical frameworks used to evaluate corporate storytelling for branding, together with the 
methodologies used. 


The above table instead focuses on the Impression Management theory, Stakeholder theory, Narrative theory, 
Drama theory, Consumer storytelling theory and Signalling. The core of each theory include the following; Stakeholder 
theory asserts that companies have a responsibility that requires them to consider the interests of all parties affected 
by their actions (Daugaard and Eriksen, 2014). On the other hand Narrative theory informs the development of 
propositions of storytelling behaviour by providing understanding and description of brand story enactments and 
content (Woodside, 2010). Furthermore, Consumer storytelling. Woodside (2008), Holt and Thompson (2004) and 
Wertime (2002) supports the idea that the central proposition is consumers use products and service props identities 
to enact story productions that reflect archetypal myths. The origins of Impression Management theory is attributed 
to Goffman (1959), cited in Spear and Roper (2013), who suggested a dramaturgical view of social interactions, 
which see people as actors engaging in performances before the audiences. To conclude, the signalling theory, 
is concerned with reducing information asymmetry between two parties. However, the authors of this paper sees 
the linkages towards the development of a corporate story for branding and advance arguments to demonstrate 
justification through the use of various theories developed and tested in diverse study fields. 


Key contributors to theories and corporate storytelling for branding literature 


The key contributors to the research topic (corporate storytelling for branding) include the perspectives from 
Boje (1991a, 1995, 1997, 1999, 2001, 2014), Denning (2000), Woodside et al. (2000, 2008), Kadembo (2010, 2012, 
2014, 2016), Spear and Roper (2013), Stevens (2002), Clegg (1989), Cooper & Burrell (1988), Laclau, (1983, 1988), 
Dowling (2006), Driscoll and McKee (2007), Larsen (2000), Marzec (2007), McKee (2003), Barnes (2003) and 
other related authorities of the field. The theoretical framework was also built by theories which included Impression 
Management theory, Stakeholder theory, Narrative theory, Drama theory, Consumer storytelling theory and Signalling 
theory. The schematic diagram that follows conceptualizes the key contributors to corporate storytelling for branding 
and theoretical framework literature in detail. 


The next section delves deep into the perspectives made by Goffman as a major authority in the area of Impression 
Management. 


Goffman’s Views as a major contributor to Impression Management Theory 


‘Erving Goffman (1922-1982) developed a dramaturgical theory of the self and society inspired by Mead’s basic 
conception of social interaction (Piconne, 2015 pg. 40). Futhermore, Piconne (2015), suggests that Impression 
Management analysis as seen by Goffman aimed to uncover the various strategies by which people change audiences’ 
perceptions when they show themselves in the public. ‘Goffman suggests that how people present themselves (like 
the same as corporates) to others is aimed toward Impression Management (IM), which is a conscious decision on 
the part of the individual to reveal certain aspects of the self and to conceal others, as actors do when performing 
on stage’ (Rui and Stafanone, 2013; Paliszkiewicz and Madra-Sawicka, 2013 pg. 40). The same expositions used to 
explain the above Impression Management can also be applied to corporate storytelling for branding. The authors 
see that corporate story for branding forms like images, videos, controlling information and all those mediums used 
in social media are methods that can be applied to evaluate the impressions by the stakeholders. This is so because 
people and organisations try to present themselves positively in the eyes of the audience. Just like story telling for 
branding, companies uses it to establish a favourable image, positioning and reputation against other competitors. 
One way or the other, the authors agree with the notion that the corporate story for branding carry a taxonomy 
that is direct and assertive, defensive, indirect and assertive and indirect and defensive, even passive in nature. 
The connection between Impression Management and corporate storytelling for branding is that there actors and 
audience in both of concepts. Self-presentation as noted earlier is an important aspect again that is found in corporate 
storytelling for branding and impression management. 
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FIGURE 1: 
LITERATURE CONCEPTUALIZATION 
Literature Review Theoretical Framework 
Corporate Storytelling for Impression Management 
Branding theory 
-Boje (2001, 2009, 2014) -Goffman (1959) 
-Denning (2000) -Jones & Pittman (1982) 
-Woodside (2008) -Schlenker (1980) 
-Kadembo (2012, 2014, 2016) -Schneider (1981) 
-Spear & Roper (2013) -Tedeschi (1986) 
-Baumeister (1982, 1986) 
Corporate Associations 
-Morgan & Hunt (1994) Stakeholder theory 
-Romaniuk et al. (2007) -Jensen (2001) 
-Souiden et al., (2006) -Branco & Rodrigues (2007) 
-So, Yap & Parsons (2013) -Daugaard & Eriksen (2014) 
-Freeman et al. (2006) 
Corporate Activities -Djurso & Neergaard (2006) 
-Fournier (1998) 
-de Ruyter & Wetzels (2000) Narrative theory 
-Heath et al. (2006) -Denning (2000, 2006) 
-van Riel & Fombrun (2007) -Boje (2008) 
-Woodside (2008, 2007) 
Corporate Values -Fog et al. (2005) 
-Fournier (1998) -Papadatos (2006) 
-Bhattacharya & Sen (2003) -Ghodeswar (2008) 
-Urde (2003) -Kadembo (2014, 2016) 
-Dowiing (2006) 
-Driscoll & McKee (2007) Drama theory 
-Grove and Fisk (1992) 
Corporate Personalities -Woodside et al (2008) 
-Morgan & Hunt (1994) -Moisio and Arnould (2005) 
-Aaker (1997) 
-Orth et al. (2010) Consumer storytelling theory 
-Abratt & Kleyn (2011) -Jung (1916, 1959) 
-Bruner (1990) 
Emotional attachment -Schank & Ableson (1977) 
-Thomson et al. (2005) -Zukier (1986) 
-Park et al. (2010) -Hiltunen (2002) 
-Papadimitriou et al. (2016) -Holt (2003) 
Internal Stakeholders’ Signalling theory 
Corporate Brand Perception -Ross (1973) 
-Reichheld (1996) -Jensen & Meckling (1976) 
-Smith & Wheeler (2002) -Stiglitz (2000) 
-Siamagka et al. (2015) -Elitzur and Gavious (2003) 
-Thomson et al. (2005) -Connelly et al. (2011) 




















Source: Researchers’ own conception (2019) 


Using Impression Management as the main theoretical perspective 


All the preceding theories (Narrative, Consumer Psychology, and Drama Theory) outlined before still feed in and 
are in congruent to the perspectives of the IM theory. The only limitation is that some these theories are weaker in 
their applicability and relevancy due to the assumption behind their conception. The authors suggest that Impression 
Management (IM) as a theory is directly linked to corporate storytelling for branding since stakeholders tend to 
evaluate and bring out conclusion on them. Usually in organisations, employees behave in a way that they feel 
aligned to the brand stories that they receive, or simply the impression that they have after sense making through 
mental processes. The authors’ conceptualization of self-presentation in corporate storytelling for branding agrees 
with the ones propounded by Impression Management Theory are in the eyes of the organisation’s stakeholders 
(Arkin & Baumgardner, 1986; Baumeister, 1982b; Baumeister & Tice, 1986; Goffman, 1959; E. E. Jones & Pittman, 
1982; Schlenker, 1980; D. J. Schneider, 1981; Tedeschi, 1986; Spear and Roper 2013; Tashmin, 2016). The concepts 
are more than just semantic in nature, but go beyond generalisation of concepts. Below is an explanation of the 
linkage between 


Nexus between corporate storytelling for branding & Impression Management 


The link between themes and elements of brand stories and IM strategies/behaviours indicates that these elements 
relate to audiences’ perceptions of the corporate brand. The link are projected based on the theoretical literature 
made by authorities who confirm the link that exist between IM and Corporate storytelling for branding. According to 
the authors, these include; Goffman (1959), Johns and Pittman (1982), Tetlock and Manstead, (1985) Gardner and 
Martinko, (1988), Schlenker and Weigold (1992), Turnley (2003), Ogden and Clarke (2005) Carter (2006); Bolino et al 
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(2008), Spear and Roper (2013), Parhankangas and Ehrlich (2014), Thompson-Whiteside, et al. (2017), and McFall 

(2017). There are several Impression Management IM behaviours available to individuals and organisations (Carter, 

2006; Spear and Roper, 2013 pg. 495). The Impression Management behaviours such as demonstrative, assertive, 

are directly linked to the corporate storytelling for branding concepts as identified by Bolino et al (2008) cited in Spear 
TABLE 2: 


LINK BETWEEN THEMES AND ELEMENTS OF CORPORATE STORYTELLING FOR BRANDING 
AND IMPRESSION MANAGEMENT STRATEGIES & BEHAVIOURS 








Impression management strategy Impression management behaviour Definition 

Assertive Ingratiation -looking likeable by doing favours or flattering them 

The organisation proactively manages Self-promotion -expressing the organisation's abilities and accomplishments, to 

impressions about themselves to create a look competent 

desired image (Tetlock and Manstead, 1985) © Exemplification -exhibiting the organisation as being successful and going beyond 
Supplication expectations. 
Intimidation -threatening others. 

Defensive Apologies -accepting that an act the organisation is associated with 

The institution reacts and manage impressions something wrong and regretful actions. 

to improve and protect the company image Excuses -trying to reduce corporate responsibility for any bad wrong doing. 


(Tetlock & Manstead, 1985). 


Demonstrative Justifications -alteration of audiences’ perceptions of an organisational act, 
Giving facts about specific activities minimising harm and transforming it from bad to good. 
undertaken by the organisation (Bolino et al, 

2008). 

Illustrative N/A N/A 


Making broad generalisations about the 
organisation (Bolino et al, 2008). 





Source: Spear and Roper (2013 pg. 495), Bolino et al. (2008); Bolino and Turnley (2003); Schlenker and Weigold (1992). 


and Roper (2013). Furthermore, Bolino and Turnley (2003) developed a scale of IM behaviours from a taxonomy of 
IM strategies as expressed by Jones and Pitman (1982), which included ingratiation, self-promotion, exemplification, 
supplication, intimidation, indirectness, acclamation, display of group loyalty and other non-verbal ones. The table 
that follows expresses these behaviours alongside the behaviours identified by Spear and Roper (2013), Bolino et al, 
(2008), Schlenker and Weigold (1992). 


Spear and Roper (2013), suggest that Impression Management behaviours are a very important indicator of 
corporate storytelling for branding influence to the corporate brand image towards the audience. Schlenker and 
Weigold (1992) and Bolino et, (2008) have identified these behaviours as shown in the table 1 above. The comparison 
between the of the corporate storytelling behaviours is necessary element of Impression Management. 


In consideration of the views by Ogden and Clarke (2005), cited in Spear and Roper (2013), the behaviours can 
be used as components of ingratiation behaviour. With this it might have influence of internal stakeholder perceptions 
of the corporate brand as ingratiation focuses to make the organisation appear more attractive and likeable, with its 
communication to the former (Spear and Roper, 2013, Connolly-Ahern and Broadway, 2007; Young et al, 1994). 


Furthermore, the values element could be used as ingratiation part behaviour, as values are suggested to express 
the corporate beliefs and principles and shows what an institution stands for at any given situation (de Chernatony and 
Segal-Horn, 2003; Hall, 1989; Quigley, 1994; Verma, 2009, 2010; Spear and Roper, 2013). The authors in tandem to 
this, agree with the views of Edvarsson et al (2006), who suggests that brands communicate an organisation’s values 
to create a distinct and favourable image. 


In addition, the self-promotion behaviour is likened to accomplishments elements, as this involves the organisations 
achievements as proposed by Spear and Roper (2013). An impact on the audiences’ impressions of corporate 
storytelling for branding can only be seen if this element is applied, as it links to corporate credibility, and performance 
efficiency (Spear and Roper, 2013, Connolly-Ahern and Broadway, 2007). This would increase self-promotion 
according to the authors, as it also shapes corporate reputation as found by Srivoravilai et al, (2011). 
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In line with the above, Perks et al. (2013) in his study, as cited by Spear and Roper (2013) found out that the 
exemplification behaviour could be applied as accomplishment element, by referring to the organisation’s achievement 
behaviour in corporate social responsibility. External benefits can be used as showing the public of the organisation. 
Application of this benefit behaviour in corporate storytelling for branding can shape the internal stakeholders corporate 
behaviour and improve it in its morally looking image (Spear and Roper, 2013, Connolly-Ahern and Broadway, 2007; 
Ogden and Clarke, 2005; Young et al, 1994). The conflict element can be used as part of supplication behaviour, 
as this element identifies the problems the company has faced, but also how these have been overcome (Spear 
and Roper, 2013, Dowling, 2006; McKee, 2003; Woodside et al, 2008). The framework that follows depicts the link 
between Corporate Storytelling for Branding & Impression Management theoretical behaviours. 


FIGURE 2: 
ANALYTICAL FRAMEWORK DEPICTING THE LINK BETWEEN CORPORATE STORYTELLING FOR 
BRANDING & IMPRESSION MANAGEMENT THEORETICAL BEHAVIOURS 


Corporate Storytelling for Branding Impression Management Theory 


——> 
Impression Management 
Behaviours 


Internal Stakeholders’ 
Corporate Brand 
Perception 
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Source: Researcher’s own conception (derived from literature and theoretical review) (2019) 


Notwithstanding the former, conflict element is part of defensive strategy, and authors suggest that this strategy 
includes the company reacting to a given problem that might have occurred, as Spear and Roper (2013) contend. 
This can influence internal stakeholders’ perceptions by assisting the corporate brand in gaining legitimacy and 
reducing negative characteristics attributed to it (Spear and Roper, 2013, Ogden and Clarke, 2005). Authors believe 
companies can use the activities element to demonstrate strategy development as it depicts the activities taken by 
the organisation, in line with Bolino et al (2008) and Spear & Roper (2013). 


Authors argue in line with the views of Spear and Roper (2013) that demonstrative and illustrative strategies 
can influence audiences’ perceptions about them by informing about the main aspects of corporate storytelling for 
branding, in terms of activities, although these strategies have not been explored so much in assertive and defensive 
strategies literature. Pride can also be seen as self-promotion behaviour, whereas fear could be portrayed as part 
of supplication behaviour. Corporate brand storytelling has an emotion element in them since emotion is a key 
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element, such as pride expressed before (Spear and Roper, 2013; Gabriel, 2000). The exploration of the Impression 
Management strategies can indicate the potential for corporate stories for branding to shape the audience form of the 
corporate brand. 


With the above analysis and evaluation, the authors suggests that impression management clearly show a great 
relationship to corporate storytelling for branding as some elements are directly linked and work hand in glove to each 
other. The next section discusses the application of impression management in various area which include media and 
communication studies, internet studies and others. This is meant support the fact that impression management is 
a very important aspect in brand story telling issues. In sync to this, the succeeding section accounts for managerial 
implications of the research theoretical study. 


MANAGERIAL IMPLICATIONS 


In line with the media, social and communication studies, one can conclude that theoretical and empirical studies 
have been applying Impression Management specifically in digital and social media as suggested by Piconne 
(2015). The authors, believe that the work of Goffman, has been highlighted as very useful in the context of mass 
communication like radio and television broadcasting. Meyrowitz (1990), added further that Goffmanian vocabulary 
of symbols and self, have made ways for use in communication and media studies. Managers in organisations can 
use the Impression Management behaviours to shape how they communicate their corporate storytelling branding of 
their respective organisations. From a virtual perspective, managers can use Impression Management (IM) to monitor 
and analyse the webs, blogging, and social networking sites traffic (Papacharissi, 2002; Piconne, 2015). In addition 
to this, this increases the room to guard information shared. The next section is conclusion for this paper, wrapping 
the major highlights addressed. 


CONCLUSION 


The theoretical framework presented in this paper outlined the Impression Management theory, Stakeholder theory, 
Narrative theory, Drama theory, Consumer storytelling theory and Signalling theory. ‘The link between themes and 
elements of corporate stories for branding and IM strategies/behaviours (as the main theoretical framework for the 
study), shows that these elements will shape the audiences’ perceptions of the corporate brand (Spear and Roper, 
2013). ‘Core of each theory included the following; Stakeholder theory asserts that companies have a responsibility 
that requires them to consider the interests of all parties affected by their actions (Daugaard and Eriksen, 2014). 
On the other hand Narrative theory informed the development of propositions of storytelling behaviour by providing 
understanding and description of brand story enactments and content (Woodside, 2010). The origins of Impression 
Management theory is attributed to Goffman (1959), cited in Spear and Roper (2013), who found a dramaturgical 
social interaction view, which see people as actors engaging in performances before audience (Gardner and Martinko, 
1988). 


In conclusion, the Signalling theory is mainly focused putting down the probability of information imbalance 
(Spence, 2002; Connelly et al, 2011). The theoretical framework presented in this study outlines the Impression 
Management theory in evaluating its link to corporate storytelling for branding. The link between themes and elements 
of corporate storytelling for branding and Impression Management strategies or behaviours shows that they influence, 
internal stakeholders’ corporate brand perceptions. The themes are potential starting points for corporate storytelling 
for branding and could be presented by elements of each behaviour as expressed in the literature. However, the 
studies which identify these elements are predominantly conceptual (these are Barnes, 2003; Dowling, 2006; Driscoll 
and McKee, 2007; McKee, 2003; Marzec, 2007; Woodside et al, 2008; Spear and Roper, 2013), and it is therefore 
necessary to explore the validity of the themes and elements with empirical research. Adopting the Impression 
management as the theoretical framework for this study, leads to the scientific testing of the theory in ascertain the 
relationship between corporate storytelling for branding and internal stakeholders’ corporate brand perceptions. To 
wrap up, organizations can use impression management in brand stories to build the positive image. Furthermore 
the theoretical review addresses controversial issues surrounding Impression Management as a framework for future 
research regarding the latter and corporate storytelling for branding. 
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Since consumers are supporters of market growth and help to maintain the competitive advantage, an integral | 
part of any clothing retailer’s task is to understand consumer purchasing behaviour, especially important factors 
that drive their purchasing decisions. The purpose of the study was to determine the influence of personal values 
on intrinsic evaluative criteria in terms of female consumers’ preference during clothing purchasing decisions. An 
exploratory quantitative research design was used to collect data from 316 female respondents (18 to 66 years) 
residing in Johannesburg, South Africa. Nonlinear canonical correlation analysis (OVERALS) results suggested that 
female consumers are aware of what they want to communicate through clothing, and they are therefore likely to 
consider evaluative criteria that will help them achieve their goals. More specifically, the study has brought about 


an understanding of the significance of certain evaluative criteria in the achievement of female consumers’ personal 
values. 


Keywords: clothing, intrinsic evaluative criteria, Kahle’s List of Values, nonlinear canonical correlation analysis 
(OVERALS), personal values, purchasing decision 











Female consumers’ decision making and spending are imperative to the South African local clothing retail sector 
(Marketline, 2015). Although the clothing retail sector will continue to grow (Smith, 2018), South African consumers 
are currently in a recession, which has resulted in consumers shopping less frequently and spending less during each 
shopping trip (Goko, 2017). As a result, South African consumers are less loyal to any one retailer and shop around in 
search of products that appeal to their beliefs, values or ideas (Thomson, 2018). Clothing retailers are thus adopting 
various strategies to grab consumer attention (Kinley, 2010). Importantly, cultural diversity (De Bruyn & Freathy, 
2011), the newfound spending power and unique product preferences of emerging middle-class female consumers 
(Korhonen, 2018) are challenging clothing retailers to continuously update their product offerings in order to cater for 
specific clothing preferences. 


Consumers evaluate and select clothing products from a range of alternatives, based on a wide set of descriptive, 
inferential and informational evaluative criteria (Newcomb, 2010; Rahman, 2011). The evaluative criteria are divided 
into intrinsic and extrinsic attributes. The intrinsic evaluative criteria of a clothing product, referred to as those 
attributes directly related to the product, such as colour, style, fabric and fit, can include two subcategories of aesthetic 
and functional product characteristics (Newcomb-Hopfer & Istook, 2016). The aesthetic evaluation of clothing is a 
consideration of beauty or appearance, while functional evaluation involves an assessment of utility (Dedhia, 2019). 
On the other hand, extrinsic evaluative criteria are intangible attributes indirectly related to the physical product, such 
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as price, brand name and country of origin. Consumers often use both evaluative criteria concurrently to assess a 
product (Rahman, Kharb & Chen, 2017). The impact of these evaluative criteria may differ depending on the goals and 
aspirations a consumer holds when deciding between clothing products. Clothing may represent the latest fashion or 
assist in creating a particular image or self-enhancement of the wearer, which are likely to vary in accordance with 
the social context (Kaiser, 1998). Dressing thus becomes an intentional behaviour (Tiggemann & Lacey, 2009) that 
assists the wearer in achieving a particular goal through what they wear. As such, intrinsic evaluative criteria may be 
regarded as essential when it comes to appearance management. 


To assist the consumer in making the right choice for the purpose of appearance, the consumer resorts to using 
evaluative criteria they prefer when selecting among alternative clothing items and different garment types (Cassill 
& Drake, 1987). When evaluating clothing products among the alternatives, researchers (Jin & Bennur, 2015; 
Newcomb-Hopfer & Istook, 2016; Chowdhury & Akter, 2018) have shown that consumers use different evaluating 
criteria. Moreover, the same consumer may not find the same evaluative criteria important when considering different 
types of clothing they are interested in (Newcomb-Hopfer & Istook, 2016). For instance, darker colours are preferred 
when purchasing a pair of trousers, but not for a top (Orzan & Ciocodeica, 2018). Through establishing which intrinsic 
evaluative criteria are most important in influencing their clothing purchasing decision, consumer-responsive strategies 
can be developed to give a retailer a competitive advantage. 


It is suggested that the evaluative criteria a consumer applies when considering clothing alternatives, could be 
in support of their underlying desired end-state or personal values (Vincent, 2014; Rahman, Jiang & Liu, 2010; Kim, 
Forsythe, Gu & Moon, 2002; Laverie, Kleine & Klein, 1993) such as reported by Rahman et al., 2010; Perreau 2016 
& Rahman et al., 2017). Personal values largely influence rational choices among the alternatives (Yang, Ding & 
D’Alessandro, 2018). Personal values, such as a sense of belonging, self-fulfilment, being well respected, having 
confidence, and a sense of accomplishment are linked to basic human needs and therefore occupy a higher position 
in an individual’s internal evaluative hierarchy (Becker, Engelbrecht, Boonzaaier, Finch, Meiring & Louw, 2017). This 
means they are more enduring in nature than attitudes. While various studies (Rahman, Ya & Liu, 2009; Jin & Bennur, 
2014; Newcomb-Hopfer & Istook, 2016; Rahman et al., 2017; Chowdhury & Akter, 2018) have attempted to identify 
the evaluative criteria clothing consumers apply when evaluating clothing during the purchasing decision, none have 
linked the preferred evaluative criteria used for particular clothing items to the consumers’ personal values. This study 
specifically aimed to investigate the effect of personal values on the preferred intrinsic evaluative criteria (fit/size, 
colour, design, appearance, fabric content and suitability) wnen purchasing a casual blouse/top, trouser/skirt and a 
dress. 


THEORETICAL BACKGROUND/LITERATURE 
Consumer evaluation of the clothing product 


Much of the effort that goes into a purchasing decision occurs at the stage where a choice is made among the 
available alternative clothing products (Solomon & Rabolt, 2009). In this phase of the decision-making process, 
consumers’ perceptions of the clothing item they anticipate purchasing include an evaluation of the clothing and the 
application of specific evaluative criteria in order to assess the suitability of the item (Saricam, Kalaoglu, Ozduygu 
& Orun, 2012). In terms of the preferred intrinsic and extrinsic evaluative criteria used by consumers and how they 
relate to shopping behaviour, most researchers have investigated which evaluative criteria are preferred when 
purchasing clothing. Hispanic consumers were found to use intrinsic attributes largely when making their casual 
clothing purchasing decisions (Newcomb-Hopfer & Istook, 2016). Indian and Chinese consumers cited intrinsic 
attributes as their top five apparel selection criteria (Rahman et al. 2017). Eckman, Damhorst & Kadolph (1990) found 
that 80 percent of consumers’ responses to clothing evaluation referred to intrinsic evaluative criteria rather than 
extrinsic criteria, and Chinese female consumers relied more heavily on intrinsic evaluative criteria to judge the quality 
of sleepwear (Rahman et al. 2009). What is not apparent from these studies is how personal values impact evaluative 
criteria preference and decision making among consumers. 
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Consumer Personal values and their influence 


Today there is probably no other sphere of human activity that reflects an individual’s values and lifestyle better 
than clothes (Vincent, 2014), resulting in a relationship between personal values and the way consumers dress 
their bodies (Kaiser, 1998). Since consumers are supporters of market growth and help to maintain the competitive 
advantage (Boso, Yaw & Amankwa-Amoah, 2018), an integral part of any clothing retailer’s task is to understand 
consumer purchasing behaviour (Cant & Van Heerden, 2013); especially important factors that drive their clothing 
purchasing decisions. The concept ‘personal values’ has been extensively influenced by the theoretical and operational 
contribution of Rokeach (1968,1973,1979), who views a personal value as a centrally-held belief guiding actions and 
judgements across specific situations and beyond immediate goals to more ultimate end-states of existence. Personal 
values and value perception constitute the principal driving force behind purchase intention (Nwankwo, Hamelin & 
Khaled, 2014) and serve as the criteria of preferences where it will practically lead to a specific decision-making 
attitude, behaviour and satisfaction (Lundblad & Davies, 2016). Essentially, the purchasing behaviour of the consumer 
reflects the actions which are based on a significant relationship between their values and consequential wants and 
actions (Chan, 2013). As such, personal values are among the most powerful explanations of, and influences on, the 
way consumers are likely to behave when evaluating clothing products, and finally deciding which clothing item to 
purchase from the available alternatives (Vincent, 2014; McNeill & Moore, 2015). 


The List of Values (LOV) scale 


Many studies in marketing research have used the List of Value (LOV) scales introduced by Kahle (1983) to 
measure personal values (Bloemer & Dekker, 2007) The LOV methodology presents a set of nine personal and social 
values that consumers can identify with, namely self-respect, self-fulfilment, fun and enjoyment of life, excitement, 
sense of accomplishment, security, sense of belonging, warm relationships with others, and being well respected. 
The benefits of using the LOV is that it provides a better understanding of consumers and is also a mechanism to gain 
better insights into the role that personal values play in consumer behaviour (Gurel-Atay, Kahle, Jorge & Kim, 2019). 


Kahle’s (1983) LOV scale applied in clothing research 


The LOV scale has also been used in clothing research to study the influence of personal values on consumer 
behaviour. To this effect, Lyu, Hahn & Sadachar (2018) explored how different traits, such as personal values and 
innate innovativeness, predict a positive attitude towards 3D fashion products through domain-specific variables such 
as fashion innovativeness and fashion leadership. Ceballos & Bejarano (2018) utilised a dramaturgical framework to 
understand adolescents’ relationship with fashion by identifying the values guiding adolescent social performance. 
Findings indicated that while some of these emerging market adolescents adhered to global generalisations about 
teenagers, certain specific contextual influences were found to express their values and, by extension, their fashion 
wants. Additionally, Yilmaz, Gungordu & Yamusak (2016) measured the relationship between the list of values and 
consumers’ decision-making styles. It was found that there is a significant and positive relationship between some 
values and certain consumer decision-making styles. In the earlier studies, self-directed consumer values were 
significantly related to types of needs satisfied by apparel products in the case of Chinese and South Korean female 
consumers (Kim et al., 2002). It was also found that dissimilar personal values do, in fact, contribute differentially 
to a consumer’s involvement in fashion clothing and its consumption (O’Cass, 1999). The LOV scale is therefore a 
suitable measure to identify the particular personal values that play a major role in consumers’ clothing decisions 
(Gurel-Atay et al., 2019). 


The study aimed to answer the research question: Which personal values influence female consumers’ evaluative 
criteria preference during the clothing purchasing decision? This question arose from the premise that as female 
consumers often choose clothing for its expressive qualities (Kaze, 2010), underlying personal values may influence 
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the evaluative criteria they prefer to use when selecting clothing to express a particular appearance. The study was 
therefore situated within the pre-purchase decision-making stage, when a consumer identifies a clothing product 
within a retail environment that incorporates and represents most of the characteristics that he or she considers 
important (Erasmus, 2013), and has to choose between alternatives. Although intrinsic evaluative criteria in particular 
are used in clothing purchasing decisions, only a few researchers have found the relationship between specific 
evaluative criteria that aid in achieving the personal values a consumer considers important. 


METHODOLOGY 
Research design 


This study adopted an exploratory quantitative survey research design which involved a group-administered 
questionnaire used to collect primary data. 


Sample characteristics TABLE 1 


DEMOGRAPHIC CHARACTERISTICS 


A non-probability purposive, snowball and 
OF RESPONDENTS (N = 120) 


convenience sampling strategy was used to recruit 
female respondents between 18 and 66 years of age, 
primarily residing in the Johannesburg Metropolitan 





Demographic characteristic Frequency Percentage (%) 








area in the Gauteng province in South Africa. A recent oo 47 14.9 
report base on the Global Consumer Survey (Statista, 26-35 408 34.2 
2019), showed that the South African revenue or turn 36-45 90 28.5 
over in the fashion segment amounts to RY 284,50 46-55 47 14.9 
million, of which 53.8 percent is contributed by female 56-65 23 73 
consumers. Moreover, the media typically portrays 66+ 1 03 
female consumers as clothes-obsessed shoppers Ethnicity 
(Koca & Koc, 2016); they will therefore provide valuable eaten ‘i re 
insight into the personal values they aim to attain 
through the evaluative criteria they use to achieve this Bae Pe oe 
aim. Readily available respondents were recruited aoe Me a 
White 25 79 


(Henn, Weinstein & Foard, 2009) as a strategy to satisfy 
specific inclusion criteria which included their ability 





Educational level achieved 





to buy their own ready-to-wear clothing, and make Less than matric 35 11.1 
their own clothing purchasing decisions, resulting in a Matric (Grade 12) 112 35.4 
purposively selected sample of respondents (Babbie Diploma 77 4.4 
& Mouton, 2007). These respondents were recruited Undergraduate 38 12.0 
at gatherings such as baby showers, church breakfast Postgraduate 53 168 
prayer meetings, stokvel meetings (a _ stokvel is 
a_ traditional community-based savings scheme) Pedpelnelstnls 
(Ndwandwe, 2016) as well as arranged meetings at Manager = is 
participants’ homes. Snowball sampling was also used Office 69 73 
to recruit additional respondents by asking participants Lecturer/Teacher 27 8.5 
for further contacts, based on the key assumption that Medical/Health sector 23 7.3 
members of the target population know one another Student M 13.0 
(Vogt, Garner & Haeffele, 2012), making it possible to Self-employed 53 16.8 
grow the sample (Laher & Botha, 2012). A total of 350 iueeuite 43 13.6 
female consumers completed the questionnaires, after Retired 4 13 
which 316 questionnaires were identified as usable for 

Other 27 8.5 


the study (N = 316). 
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Of the 120 respondents who provided demographic information, most were aged between 26 and 45 years 
(62.7%). The majority of respondents were black females (83.2%), and most had matriculated (35.4%). Of those who 
were currently active in the labour market, most were in some form of service-sector employment (45.8%). Table 1 
shows smaller demographic frequencies of the characteristics of the respondents. 


Research instruments 
Personal values 


When considering Kahle’s (1983) nine LOV items for this study, the researchers were concerned that the personal 
value of ‘security’ in the LOV scale might mislead the respondents when they had to consider the level of importance 
of this item on their purchasing decision. It was decided to replace it with the term ‘confidence’, which is the term 
typically used in the field of the social psychology of clothing in reference to the feeling women gain from well- 
fitting clothing (Kaiser, 1998; Alexander, Connell & Presley, 2005), such as a sense of security. Therefore, all other 
remaining values from the LOV scale were applied including the item ‘confidence’ which replaced the ‘security’ item 
in the LOV scale. Respondents were asked to rate each personal value item on a 7-point Likert scale, with end-points 
1 = not at all important to me and 7 = extremely important to me in relation to what they would like to convey through 
the clothing (casual top/blouse, trousers/skirt and dress) they generally purchase. 


Evaluative criteria preference 


Based on the findings from various studies (Eckman et al. 1990; Abraham-Murali & Littrell, 1995; Zhang, Li, Gong 
& Wu, 2002; Forney, Park & Brandon, 2005; Rahman et al. 2010; Rahman, 2011; Saricam et al. 2012), and the 
preliminary literature review, seven intrinsic evaluative criteria were identified as being of concern to South African 
casual wear consumers. The pre-selected evaluative criteria — fit/sizing, style/design, colour/pattern, appearance, 
appropriateness/acceptability, comfort, and fibre content/material — were used to rate the importance of each 
evaluative criteria against each clothing product category (casual trousers/skirt, blouse/top, skirts and a dress) by 
means of a 5-point Likert scale, with end-points 1 = not at all important to me and 5 = extremely important to me. The 
word ‘casual’ was included to provide respondents with the context in which their rating was required. 


Research procedure 


The purpose of the study, as well as ethical principles of confidentiality, voluntary participation and anonymity, were 
explained to prospective participants. After collecting the consent forms, respondents completed the questionnaire 
which took about 15-30 minutes. The questionnaire was pilot tested beforehand. After completing the questionnaire, 
a token of appreciation was given to each respondent as the study relied on voluntary participation and female 
consumers offered up their personal time to take part in the study. Data were coded, captured on a spreadsheet, and 
the statistical software program Statistical Package for the Social Sciences (SPSS), version 23 (IBM) was used for 
data analysis. 


Ethical consideration 


Ethical approval for the study was granted by the Ethics Research Committee of the College of Agriculture and 
Environmental Sciences at UNISA (Ref # 2014/CAES/175). 


Validity of the instrument 


To ensure validity, prior to data collection, some experts in the field of clothing pilot tested the instrument. 
Thereafter, necessary modifications were made to the instrument for the main study. The study used Kahle’s 1983 
LOV to measure personal values, and this scale has previously been validated (Chryssohoidis & Krystallis, 2005). 
A statistician was also consulted and verified the appropriateness of the instrument for data capturing and analysis 
purposes. 
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Statistical analysis 


Nonlinear canonical correlation analysis (OVERALS) was used to determine the effect of personal values 
(dependent variable) on the importance attributed to the intrinsic evaluative criteria (independent variable) explored 
in this study. OVERALS is a multivariate statistical technique used to explore and model the strength of the correlation 
between two or more datasets (variables) (Theodosiou, Angelis & Vakali, 2007) instead of between the variables 
themselves, as in principle component analysis (Meulman & Heiser, 2011). According to Meulman & Heiser (2011), 
the scaling levels in the analysis can be any mix of nominal, ordinal and numerical data. OVERALS does not assume 
an interval level of measurement or that the relationships are linear. In this study, OVERALS was performed using 
the ordinal data rating information on personal values and evaluative criteria for the clothing categories studied. 
The goal with OVERALS is to account for as much of the variance in the relationships among the sets as possible 
in a low-dimensional space (Meulman & Heiser, 2011). The advantage of OVERALS is the possibility of graphically 
representing the relationships between variables belonging to the considered sets of variables (GrzeSkowiak, 2016) 
in the form of biplots. The interpretation of OVERALS results includes evaluation of the weights and the component 
loadings as well as the biplot presentation, which allows the assessment of correlation among the variables. 


RESULTS 
Nonlinear canonical correlation analysis (OVERALS) 


The importance of each of the variables for the two sets (personal values and evaluative criteria) is confirmed 
by analysing the component loadings presented in Tables 2, 3 and 4, with weight, loading and multiple fit measures 
reported for each of the clothing categories. Weight is the regression coefficient in each dimension for every quantified 
variable in a set. It provides an indication of the contribution of each variable to the dimension within each set (Meulman 
& Heiser, 2011). A larger positive weight means that this variable provides stronger discrimination between groups (in 
favour of the group above the y-axis). A negative value means that this variable is stronger in discriminating in favour 
of the group below the y-axis. Loading corresponds to the weight and is used to validate the scores. The loading and 


weight should be comparable. Multiple fit was used to show the importance of the variable in discriminating between 
the groups. The largest values indicate the strongest 

TABLE 2 
OVERALS COMPONENT LOADINGS RESULTS OF 
each variable with three different corresponding THE ASSOCIATION BETWEEN PERSONAL VALUES 
values. All output relates to the second dimension AND EVALUATIVE CRITERIA IN THE PURCHASING 


(when looking at the biplot graph, which would be OF A CASUAL BLOUSE/TOP 
the vertical axis), since that is the dimension that 


discriminatory power overall. Tables 2, 3 and 4 show 








effectively separates the groups. Weight — Loading ae 
The variables that discriminate best between the _ Sense of belonging 0.209 0.074 0.045 
two sets of values (personal values and evaluative — Excitement 0.198 0.216 0.040 
criteria) in purchasing the clothing categories studied  Va"m relationship with others ae eS eae 
(casual blouse/top, trousers/skirt and a dress) are eetraltinent Ws Ae ong 
verified by the values reported under multiple fit. The Bethy werfenpeaed eo oe pee 
ees are : —o . Fun and enjoyment -0.069 -0.080 0.006 
values of discriminating variables are highlighted in 

ae a Confidence 0.475 0.228 0.228 
italics, and the largest values indicate the strongest Selttespeed 0496 0.545 0.251 
discriminatory power overall in the purchasing of a eons oh acsonplstment 0138 0.268 0.023 
casual blouse/top, trousers/skirt and a dress. Styling/Design (blouse/top) 0378  -0.471 0.144 
In Table 2 the variables that discriminate best  Colour/Pattern (blouse/top) 0.031 —— -0.060 0.003 
between the two sets (personal values and evaluative Appearance (blouse/top) 0.153 0.148 0.024 
criteria) in the purchasing of a casual blouse/top, in Appropriateness/Acceptability (blouse/top)  -0.129 -0.131 0.022 
order of importance, are (1) fit/sizing, (2) self-respect, FSizing (blouse/top) ASG olSee Jet 
(3) confidence, and (4) fibre content/material. This Con TE POUE IEE) cis ae gOie 
Fibre content/Material (blouse/top) 0.446 0.358 0.201 











suggests that these are the most influential variables 
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in relationships among variable sets when purchasing a casual blouse/top. 


The biplots illustrated in Figures 1 to 3 for a casual blouse/top, trousers/skirt and a dress, respectively, indicate 
that the second dimension provides a clearer grouping between the sets of variables. The variables that plot close 
together show that the relationship between these variables is stronger than those that plot further apart. Variables 
that plot further from the origin (0,0), or where y = 0, indicate stronger discriminatory power between the two sets. 
In other words, the distance from the origin to each variable point approximates the importance of that variable. The 
interpretation of findings centres on variables that are grouped close together as well as variables that are on the 
same side of the axis (i.e. variables above 0 on the y-axis and variables below 0 on the y-axis). 


Figure 1 is a biplot approximation of the correlations between personal values and evaluative criteria in the 
purchasing of a casual blouse/top. The biplot clearly shows that the discriminating variables identified in Table 2 are 
positioned far from the origin, while colour/pattern shows the least discriminatory power among all of the variables, 
suggesting that colour/pattern is the least influential variable in relationships among variables in the purchasing 
decision for a casual blouse/top. 


Relationships between a personal value set and an evaluative criteria set are clearly observed in the upper and 
FIGURE 1 
BIPLOT FOR A CASUAL BLOUSE/TOP 
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Dimension 1 


lower y-axis of the biplot. The component loading above 0 on the y-axis indicates that the appearance of a casual 
blouse/top is moderately associated with warm relationship with others, excitement and confidence. This means 
that when deciding to purchase a casual blouse/top, female consumers in this study felt they would be drawn to the 
appearance of a casual blouse/top because it influences them to have a warm relationship with others and it creates 
a sense of excitement. Besides that, female consumers also felt that through the appearance of a casual blouse/top, 
they gained a sense of confidence. In contrast, the component loading below 0 on the y-axis shows that the fit/sizing 
of a casual blouse/top may have a significant influence on self-respect, as these are positioned furthest from the 
origin. Another important association is that through the styling/design of a blouse/top, female consumers in this study 
seemed to achieve self-fulfilment, while a sense of accomplishment was moderately influenced by the comfort of a 
casual blouse/top. However, appropriateness/acceptability of a casual blouse/top seemed not to have a significant 
influence on either fun and enjoyment or sense of belonging. Finally, the importance of fibre content/material was 
apparent, occupying the top most position (above 0 on the y-axis), which has no correlation with any of the other 
variables as seen in the biplot. 
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The variables that discriminate best between 
the two sets, in order of importance, are: (1) fibre 
content/material, (2) colour/pattern, (3) self-respect, 
and (4) warm relationship with others (Table 4). 


TABLE 3 
OVERALS COMPONENT LOADINGS RESULTS OF THE 
ASSOCIATION BETWEEN PERSONAL VALUES AND 
EVALUATIVE CRITERIA IN THE PURCHASING OF A 
PAIR OF CASUAL TROUSERS/SKIRT 


This implies that these variables were the most 
influential in relationships among variable sets when 








purchasing a pair of casual trousers/skirt. Weight — Loading Mae 
Biplot approximation of the correlations between _Sense of belonging 0.177 0.289 0.038 
personal values and evaluative criteria when Excitement 0.237 0.060 0.058 
purchasing a pair of casual trousers/skirt is shown __ Warm relationship with others 0.370 0.420 0.139 
in Figure 2. The discriminating variables presented _Self-fulfilment 0.215 0.263 0.048 
in Table 3 are positioned far from the origin. Being —_ Being well respected 0.068 —--0.268 0.010 
well respected shows the least discriminatory power —_ Funand enjoyment 0.327 -0.403 0.110 
among all of the variables, implying that being Confidence 0.343 -0.410 0.123 
well respected is the least influential variable in Self-respect 0.423 = -0.455 0.183 
relationships among variable sets when purchasing Asense of accomplishment 0.355 -0.048 0.127 
a pair of casual trousers/skirt. Styling/Design (trousers/skirt) -0.104 0.042 0.011 
The relationships between personal values and Colour/Pattern (trousers/skirt) 0.470 0.475 0.221 
evaluative criteria when purchasing a pair of casual — “Ppearance (trousers/skirt) 0.281 0.301 0.080 
trousers/skirt are clearly observed in Figure 2. The Appropriateness/Acceptability (trousers/skirt)  -0.180 -0.162 0.032 
component loading above 0 on the y-axis indicates _Fit/Sizing (trousers/skirt) 0.342 0.358 0.117 
that when purchasing a pair of casual trousers/skirt, Comfort (trousers/skirt) 0.106 == -0.148 0.015 
female consumers found fibre content/material and _ Fibre content/Material (trousers/skirt) 0.479 0.566 0.231 





colour/pattern to exert a strong influence on warm 


relationship with others. Another important association is that the appearance of a pair of casual trousers/skirt gave 
female consumers a sense of belonging as well as self-fulfilment. Respondents also felt that the styling/design of a pair 
of casual trousers/skirt, which has relatively weaker discriminatory power, provided weak excitement. The component 
loading below 0 on the y-axis shows that female consumers felt strongly that they would gain self-respect, confidence 
as well as fun and enjoyment through the fit/sizing of a pair of casual trousers/skirt. Furthermore, respondents also 
indicated that the appropriateness/acceptability (with the least discriminatory power) of a pair of casual trousers/ 
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skirt influenced being well respected, while a sense 
of accomplishment was weakly influenced by the 
comfort of a pair of casual trousers/skirt. 


The variables that discriminate best between the 
two sets, in order of importance, are: (1) comfort, (2) 
fun and enjoyment, (8) appearance, and (4) being 
well respected (Table 4), suggesting that these 
variables are the most influential in relationships 
among variable sets when purchasing a casual dress. 


Biplot approximation of the correlations between 
personal values and evaluative criteria when 
purchasing a casual dress is shown in Figure 3. The 
discriminating variables in Table 4 are positioned far 
from the origin. Appropriateness/acceptability shows 
the least discriminatory power among all of the 
variables, suggesting that this variable is considered 
the least influential in relationships among variable 
sets in the purchasing decision relating to a casual 
dress. 


The association between personal values and 
evaluative criteria for a casual dress is apparent in 
Figure 3. Variables above 0 on the y-axis indicate that 


TABLE 4 
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OVERALS COMPONENT LOADINGS RESULTS OF THE 
ASSOCIATION BETWEEN PERSONAL VALUES AND 
EVALUATIVE CRITERIA IN THE PURCHASING OF A 

CASUAL DRESS 








Weight Loading wa i 
Sense of belonging -0.081 0.011 0.008 
Excitement 0.230 0.148 0.058 
Warm relationship with others 0.010 0.061 0.005 
Self-fulfilment -0.339 -0.393 0.119 
Being well respected -0.408 -0.437 0.170 
Fun and enjoyment 0.537 0.342 0.297 
Confidence -0.257 -0.301 0.076 
Self-respect -0.087 -0.288 0.008 
Asense of accomplishment -0.257 -0.307 0.069 
Styling/Design (dress) -0.172 -0.256 0.030 
Colour/Pattern (dress) -0.289 -0.453 0.085 
Appearance (dress) 0.432 0.162 0.188 
Appropriateness/ Acceptability (dress) -0.043 -0.095 0.002 
Fit/Sizing (dress) -0.145 -0.423 0.021 
Comfort (dress) -0.588 -0.694 0.346 
Fibre content/Material (dress) -0.097 -0.273 0.010 





respondents felt the appearance of a casual dress is important, since it is closely associated with excitement and 
warm relationship with others. The appearance of a casual dress also seems to moderately influence the sense 
of belonging among female consumers. Variables below O on the y-axis clearly indicate that respondents closely 
associated self-respect, self-fulfilment, confidence, being well respected and sense of accomplishment with the fibre 
content/material, styling/design, fit/sizing and colour of a casual dress. From the biplot (Figure 3), the importance 
of the variables comfort and fun and enjoyment are apparent, as they are positioned furthest away from the origin 


(above and below 0 on the y-axis) but have no correlation relationship with any of the other variables. 
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DISCUSSION AND CONCLUSION 


The purpose of this study was to investigate the influence of personal values on evaluative criteria consumers 
prefer to use when considering various clothing items during the purchasing decision. OVERALS was performed 
using the rating information on personal values and evaluative criteria for the clothing categories studied. An overall 
impression of the biplots approximation in the purchasing of a casual blouse/top, trousers/skirt and a dress supports 
Kasambala, Kempen & Pandurum’s (2014) view that personal values account for specific evaluative criteria used to 
maintain the personal goals female consumers strive to achieve. 


Consumers, when purchasing a casual blouse/top, were more likely to consider the appearance of the garment 
which is important in merchandising displays that are aimed at attracting the consumer. Significantly, the fit/size of 
a blouse/top, which remains challenging for most consumers, assists respondents in achieving self-respect through 
the way it conforms to their body shape. The fit/sizing of the items retailers stock should be of bigger concern as 
this is where they can assist the consumer to achieve a better self-image through better fitting clothing. The styling/ 
design of a blouse/top is an important mechanism through which self-fulfilment is achieved, and a critical element in 
attracting consumers through retail merchandising displays. A retailer’s image is essential in its merchandise choices 
when considering their market, as the appropriateness/acceptability of a casual blouse/top seemed to influence fun 
and enjoyment as well as a sense of belonging. 


Clothing retailers should be sensitive to the respondents’ consideration of the fibre content/material and colour/ 
pattern of trousers/skirts as the warm relationship it affords them with others by experiencing the approval of their 
peers through the conformity to fashion. More specifically, the appearance of a pair of casual trousers/skirt aids in 
their sense of belonging to fashion peers, resulting in self-fulfilment, while the styling/design of the pair of casual 
trousers/skirt was more helpful in achieving some fashion excitement. Again, in terms of the fit/sizing of a pair of 
casual trousers/skirt, it was shown that respondents strongly aspired to achieve self-respect and confidence in a well- 
fitted garment. Retailers should also acknowledge and address the fit/sizing of trousers/skirts as the evaluation of the 
appropriateness/acceptability of these items influences how well consumers are respected. 


For retailers, the casual dress attracts its consumers through the appearance it has which should speak to the 
excitement and a warm relationship with others it can offer the consumer. The appearance of the casual dress is an 
essential fashion confirmation item which allows the consumer to achieve a sense of belonging among their peers. 
Retailers should, therefore, be conscious of the statement casual dresses portray in store as the appearance of 
these items sends specific messages to the consumer. All other elements contained in casual dresses such as fibre 
content/material, styling/design, fit/sizing and colour also assist the consumer in gaining self-respect, self-fulfilment, 
confidence, being well respected and a sense of accomplishment. The casual dress remains a critical symbol of the 
image of a consumer and should not be underestimated by the retailer. Retailers should ensure that the casual dress 
is displayed to the consumer with the value it can create; not diminished to something equal to a blouse or pair of 
trousers. It remains a valuable item that assists the consumer to express all they want to accomplish through their 
appearance. 


IMPLICATIONS 


The diversity in consumers’ values results in different expectations of what a garment means to them. This results 
in a variety of clothing shoppers looking at the same garment differently, which need to be accommodated in the 
South African retail environment. Clothing retailers should understand the implication of consumer diversity and the 
effect it has on clothing purchases. Especially in the South African retail context, the selection of items that fit well 
and are appropriately sized for the market they support may be critical in attracting and retaining their shoppers. 
Merchandise displays should be reconsidered as the appearance of an items holds the key to what the consumer is 
aiming to achieve. South African retailers should exhibit their merchandise with the values of the consumer in mind. 
If the potential consumer cannot see the attributes they seek within the clothing displays, they will be lost to another 
retailer who does speak to them through their merchandising displays. 
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LIMITATIONS AND FURTHER STUDIES 


Respondents were asked to indicate their preferences based on a list of seven pre-selected evaluative criteria 
applicable to clothing which limits the potential of other evaluative criteria that were not taken into account in terms of 
their influence on female consumers’ clothing purchasing decisions. Due to the limited scope of the study, the findings 
cannot be generalised. In the South African context, in-depth studies on the evaluative criteria female consumers use 
to facilitate their purchasing decisions may further benefit from expansive clarification through qualitative research 
approaches in the form of personal interviews and focus groups with female clothing shoppers. A quantitative study 
that addresses a larger sample size may allow the verification of the relationship between personal values and 
evaluative criteria preference in female consumers’ clothing purchasing decisions. 
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ABSTRACT 
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The global cosmetics industry has shown resistance to downward economic cycles mainly due to continuing and 
growing demand of cosmetic products as well as an increase in online retail. Using Kapferer and Laurent’s (1985) 
consumer-involvement profile (CIP) scale, this study developed female consumer profiles based on the type and 
degree of cosmetic involvement of respondents. These profiles were supplemented with demographic information 
(age and population group) as well as several decision-making behaviours (information sources, evaluation criteria 
and preferred outlets). Through cluster analysis, six consumer-involvement profile groups were identified from 
a sample of 430 female respondents. The results may assist in understanding female consumers with regard to 
their involvement in, and consumption of skincare and colour cosmetic products, which in turn, identify marketing 
opportunities for cosmetic companies. 
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The global cosmetics industry has continued to grow despite the recent global economic downturn (Orbis Research 
2018). A report by Allied Market Research indicated that the global cosmetics market is expected to reach $81.24 
billion by 2026, showing a 5.6% increase from 2019 (Allied Research 2018). Of this growth, the highest compound 
annual growth rate is expected from the Middle East and African region (Orbis Research 2018), with South Africa 
being one of the biggest personal care markets on the African continent (Department of Trade and Industry 2019). 


Over the past decade, previous academic research has addressed several aspects of South African consumers’ 
attitudes and/or purchase intentions (Beneke, Frey, Deuchar, Jacobs & Macready 2010; Chinomona 2016; Shimul 
2019, Duh & Tshabalala 2019). However, as far as could be determined, no research is available on South African 
female consumers’ involvement in skincare and colour cosmetics. For the purpose of this study, colour cosmetics 
include lipsticks, eyeliner, blush, nail polish, lip liner, eye shadow and facial foundation (Euromonitor International 
2013). Skincare products include the use of facial care products such as facial wash, facial cream, facial toner, body 
and hand care products, and make-up remover products (MarketLine 2016). 


The purpose of this study is to profile South African female consumers based on their type and degree of involvement 
in skincare and colour cosmetics. Each profile is further described in terms of its demographics (age and population 
group) and choice and consumption of skincare and colour cosmetics, such as information sources, evaluation criteria 
and preferred outlets. To this end, the paper provides a better understanding of differences between South African 
consumers in terms of their usage of skincare and colour cosmetics — opening marketing opportunities for cosmetic 
companies. It should be noted that reference to cosmetics in this paper, includes skincare and colour cosmetics. 
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This paper provides an overview of the cosmetics industry, followed by a discussion on consumer involvement and 
decision-making. This is followed by the presentation of the research design, analysis and results. The paper also 
offers a discussion on the implications of the research against the backdrop of the research limitations. 


THE LITERATURE REVIEW 
A brief overview of the global and local cosmetics industry 


The global cosmetics industry is broken down into six main categories, namely skincare, make-up, perfumes, 
hair care, toiletries and deodorants, and oral cosmetics (Statista 2019). From these six main categories, skincare 
accounted for 37% of the global market in 2017 (Statista 2019) with some of the leading cosmetic brands worldwide 
in 2019 being Johnson’s in top position followed by Chanel and L’Oreal Paris (Statista 2019). 


The African continent is seen to have a very lucrative consumer base for cosmetic products (Beauty Africa 2019; 
Roland Berger Strategy Consultants 2013). Africa, especially Sub-Saharan Africa, has an emerging middle class 
consisting of around 100 million Africans that earn an adequate income to purchase cosmetic products (Roland 
Berger Strategy Consultants 2013). For example, of the $27.1 billion Middle East and Africa beauty care industry in 
2018, South Africa represented $4.5 billion followed by Nigeria and Kenya, with Kenya’s market totalling more than 
$320 million (Beauty Africa 2019). 


South African consumers seem to be spoilt for choice with numerous cosmetic brands from which to choose. 
According to the 2017 colour cosmetics figures, Revlon remains the most popular choice with 23% of the colour 
cosmetics sales, followed by Avon (13,1%), Estee Lauder (13,1%) and L'Oreal (11,3%) (MarketLine 2017). A total of 
60,3% of the colour cosmetics market has been captured by four multinational brands namely Unilever South Africa, 
Proctor and Gamble, Colgate Palmolive, and Johnson & Johnson — which is a significant increase from 28,8% in 2015 
(Bosiu, Chinanga, Das Nair, Mondliwa, Phiri, & Ziba 2017:24). 


What is clear from the brief overview provided on the cosmetics industry is the continued growth rate in this 
industry, highlighting the importance of understanding consumers’ involvement in cosmetic purchase decisions. 


Consumer involvement 


Laurent and Kapferer (1985) argue that consumers’ decisions are influenced by their involvement with a specific 
product category, and that such involvement varies across product categories. The concept of involvement, 
specifically within a marketing context, first came to the fore in advertising in 1965 (Krugman 1965), and was defined 
as the “number of conscious bridging experiences, connections or personal references per minute that consumers 
make between their own lives and stimuli; rather than the consumers’ attention, interest, or excitement” (Krugman 
1965:355). Two decades later, a more prevalent definition of involvement was coined by Zaichkowsky (1985:342) 
as “a person’s perceived relevance of an object based on their inherent needs, values, and interests.” The term 
involvement can thus be used to describe the level of consumers’ interest or complex decision-making towards a 
product (Zaichkowsky 2010). Consumer involvement and behaviour towards a specific product category (skincare 
and colour cosmetics in this study) is, therefore, claimed to provide a more specific profile of the consumer. Such 
profiles will present knowledge on how important cosmetics is to females, how interested they are in using cosmetic 
products and how much information is needed before a purchase decision is made. 


According to Kapferer and Laurent (1985), the involvement construct is multidimensional, and should be interpreted 
as a profile consisting of different sub-dimensions. More specifically, their research suggests that involvement consists 
of five sub-dimensions, including (Laurent & Kapferer 1985): 


° Interest, which refers to the perceived importance of the product (its personal meaning); 

° Pleasure, which relates to the hedonistic value of the product, its emotional appeal, its ability to provide pleasure, 
and affect; 

° The symbolic or sign-value attributed by the consumer to the product, its purchase, or its consumption, where the 
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sign-value is the message that the consumer is communicating to the outside world, through the purchase or use 
of a particular product; and 

° Risk importance and probability of error, which relate to the perceived risk associated with the product purchase, 
which in turn has two facets, namely the perceived importance of negative consequences in cases of poor choice, 
and the perceived probability of making such a mistake. 


Guthrie and Kim (2009) demonstrated that an analysis of each of the sub-dimensions developed by Kapferer and 
Laurent (1985) can be used to identify different consumer-involvement profiles; and therefore its use in this study. 


Consumer decision-making 


In addition to profiling cosmetic consumers using Kapferer and Laurent’s (1985) CIP, this study will also supplement 
the involvement profiles with selected decision-making behaviours, as identified by Choi, Kim and Kim (2007). These 
decision-making behaviours include information sources, place of purchase, and cosmetic-product evaluation criteria. 


First, information sources are sources that can help a consumer make a decision on a product or service (Erasmus 
2013:342), and can be classified into personal information sources (friends, family, sales personnel) and non-personal 
information sources (advertisements, brochures, newspaper articles, Internet searches). These sources are selected 
based on key evaluation criteria, such as the degree to which the source is credible and informative, accessible, 
popular, and easy to understand (Broilo, Espartel & Basso 2016:202). 


Second, the place of purchase refers to the type of store or distribution channel used to purchase cosmetics, 
including purchased on the Internet, from department stores, discount stores, speciality stores or door-to-door sales 
(Choi et al. 2007). Although majority of beauty sales still come from department stores, speciality stores are expected 
to be the most important drivers of retail growth; and online beauty sales have recorded the fastest growth over 
recent years (Deloitte 2017). Finally, the criteria that consumers use to evaluate cosmetic products include the price, 
the colour and the packaging of the product, the smell or fragrance of the product, the product volume, and the 
compatibility of the product with the consumer’s skin type (Khraim 2011:129). 


SCOPE OF THE STUDY AND THE RESEARCH OBJECTIVES 


The scope for the research was limited to the domain of the skincare and colour cosmetics industry due to 
the consistent growth rates of the South African cosmetics market (Bosiu et al. 2017:26). Secondly, the research 
focused on females because of their affinity for cosmetics, and their desire to improve their imperfections through 
beauty products (Euromonitor International 2014a). Thirdly, the research involved two of the four population groups 
in Gauteng, namely Black African and White females. The main reason was the easier access to these groups in 
Gauteng because they are the two largest population groups in Gauteng, with Black Africans representing 80,4% and 
Whites 13,6% (Statistics South Africa 2019). Finally, based on cosmetics as the domain for the survey, a decision was 
made to involve younger females (aged 18-45 years), as South Africa has a young population, with approximately 
79% of the nearly 58 million people in the country being under 45 years old (Statistics South Africa 2019). In Gauteng, 
46% of the population are between 20 and 44 years of age (Statistics South Africa 2019). 


Given the scope of the study, the primary research objective was to profile South African female consumers 
based on their type and degree of involvement in skincare and colour cosmetics based on Kapferer and Laurent’s 
(1985) consumer-involvement profile. The secondary objective was to supplement each profile with a) demographic 
information (age and population group), and b) decision-making behaviour, specifically information sources used when 
searching for information on skincare and colour cosmetic products, criteria used to evaluate skincare and colour 
cosmetics prior to purchase, and preferences for different distribution channels through which cosmetic products can 
be purchased. 
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THE RESEARCH METHODOLOGY 
Sampling and data collection 


The target population included two of the four South African population groups, namely Black African and White 
females, aged between 18-45 years, who live, work or study in Gauteng. The respondents were sampled by using 
a non-probability quota-sampling approach. Quota sampling ensured that the different population and age sub- 
groups in the population were represented in the sample (Malhotra 2019). The data were collected using a self- 
completion questionnaire by means of campus-intercepts, mall-intercepts, and an online electronic survey. A total of 
441 questionnaires were collected, with 430 questionnaires suitable for analysis. 


The data analysis included a confirmatory factor analysis of the main construct, consumer involvement, to 
determine the validity before it could be used in the subsequent cluster analysis. After confirming the sub-dimensions 
of involvement, cluster analysis was conducted to address the primary research objective of profiling respondents 
according to their involvement in skincare and colour cosmetics. Finally, each profile was described in terms of its 
demographics and decision-making behaviour. 


Measurement instrument and reliability 


The measurement instrument consisted of four sections. Section A measured consumer involvement, using 
Kapferer and Laurent’s (1985) original CIP scale, measured on a seven-point Likert-type scale, labelled from 1 
(Strongly disagree) to 7 (Strongly agree). For the purpose of our study, the 16-item scale was adapted to measure 
consumer involvement when purchasing skincare and colour cosmetics across five sub-dimensions, namely interest 
(3 items), pleasure (3 items), sign (3 items), risk importance (3 items), and risk probability (4 items). 


Section B in the questionnaire focused on the decision-making behaviours. Firstly, seven information sources 
and their relative importance was measured by adapting the original seven-item scale of Choi et al. (2007) to the 
cosmetics domain, and by using a five-point Likert scale with scale points labelled from 1 (not important) to 5 (very 
important). Secondly, the eight criteria used to evaluate cosmetics were measured with the original eight-item scale of 
Choi et al. (2007), adapted to the domain of cosmetics and measured on a five-point Likert-type scale, labelled from 
1 (not important) to 5 (very important). 


Section B also contained questions to: a) measure respondents’ preferences for different retail outlets from 
which cosmetics could be purchased, using a multiple-item, single-response question, specifically developed for this 
study; b) respondents’ reasons for choosing their most preferred retail outlet, measured using an adaptation of the 
model of Choi et al. (2007) with the original five-point Likert-type scale, which measured the perceived importance 
of five potential reasons why an outlet is chosen as a preferred choice; and c) the amount spent on cosmetics in 
the past month, using a multiple-choice, single-response question. Finally, Section C determined the respondents’ 
demographic profile. 


The measurement instrument was pre-tested among 20 respondents. The reliability was calculated for each of 
the sub-dimensions of consumer involvement using Cronbach’s coefficient alpha, with results ranging between 0,63 
and 0,89. Disappointingly, the Cronbach alpha value for the risk importance sub-dimension was below the preferred 
cut-off of 0,7 as suggested by Nunnally (1978:103). While the generally agreed upon lower limit for Cronbach’s alpha 
is 0,70, values of 0,60 have been accepted in cases where very few items are loading onto a construct (Hair et al. 
2010:125). A decision was thus made to retain this sub-dimension for further analysis. 


RESULTS 
Sample profile 


A total of 51,3% of the respondents were Black African, with 50% representation within the 18-23 age group. For 
the White group, the majority of the respondents (49,4%) were also in the youngest age group. 
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Confirmatory-factor analysis for consumer involvement 


A confirmatory-factor analysis was conducted using the AMOS (version 23) software to determine the validity of 
the main construct (consumer involvement). The estimated regression coefficients (i.e. factor loadings) and their 
associated t-values are reported in Table 1. The fact that all the regression coefficients were statistically significant, 
and loaded on the latent variables suggested by the model further supports the usefulness of the solution. 


The fit measures obtained in this study were as follows: NFI = 0,94; RFI = 0,91; IFl = 0,98; TLI = 0,93 and 
CFI = 0,96. When all the fit measures are considered, it may be concluded that the model provides an adequate 
representation of the covariances between the observed variables (Hooper, Coughlan & Mullen 2008). 


Table 1 provides the item loadings and t-values of the confirmatory-factor analysis for the different scale items, the 
means and standard deviations for each of the five sub-dimensions as well as the Cronbach-alpha values. 


TABLE 1 
CONFIRMATORY-FACTOR ANALYSIS RESULTS FOR CONSUMER INVOLVEMENT 


























Descriptive Measures CFA factor loadings 
Mean (M) Std aan t-value 
Interest (alpha = 0,89) 5,32 1,46 
| really enjoy buying cosmetics 5,39 1,55 0,88 
Whenever | buy cosmetics, it is like giving myself a present 5,2 1,72 0,85 22,27 
To me cosmetics are pleasurable 5,31 1,56 0,86 22,59 
Pleasure (alpha = 0,71) 5,08 1,52 - 
What brand of cosmetics | purchase is extremely important to me 5,27 1,7 0,64 
| am very interested in cosmetics 4,88 1,74 0,87 13,92 
Sign (alpha = 0,88) 3,77 1,77 
| can tell a lot about a person from the brand of cosmetics she buys 3,90 1,89 0,75 
The cosmetics a person buys reflects who she is 3,60 1,94 0,91 19,01 
The cosmetics | buy, describe the person | am 3,81 2,10 0,9 18,94 
Risk importance (alpha = 0,63) 5,25 1,48 - 
It is very irritating to buy cosmetics that are not right 5,43 1,74 0,69 
| am annoyed with myself when it turns out that | made the wrong choice when buying cosmetics 5,05 1,71 0,68 8,15 
Overall Risk probability (alpha = 0,88) 3,95 1,51 - 
When | am in front of the cosmetics section, | always feel unsure about which to choose 417 1,8 0,79 
When | buy cosmetics, | can never be exactly sure if the choice was right 3,84 1,74 0,87 18,89 
Choosing cosmetics is quite hard. 417 1,82 0,74 15,75 
When | buy cosmetics | can never be quite sure about my choice 3,69 1,68 0,81 17,68 





Cluster analysis of respondent groups 


Cluster analysis was used to create consumer profile clusters, based on the respondents’ mean scores on each 
of the five involvement dimensions. A non-hierarchical k-means cluster analysis was conducted in order to produce a 
six-cluster solution. The final assignment of cases to clusters resulted in six clusters of n1=62, n2=96, n3=33, n4=60, 
n5=98 and n6=77. Each cluster was labelled according to its characteristics, and the following group labels were 
created: the conformist cosmetic buyer, the aspiring cosmetic buyer, the disinterested cosmetic buyer, the need for 
expertise cosmetic buyer, and finally the cautious cosmetic buyer. 


The characteristics of each cluster were analysed, based on their means and labels. Table 2 shows the cluster 
means for each profile on each of the five dimensions of the CIP scale. 


The results from Table 2 (based on the 7-point Likert-type scales) indicate that the 62 respondents in the conformist 
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cosmetic buyer profile have a mean (M) score of M=4,76 on the pleasure dimension of the CIP scale, and M=4,81 
on the interest dimension. The conformist cosmetic buyer knows that she may make a mistake (M=4,32) during 
purchasing, and sees some risk (M=4,56) of making such a mistake. The aspiring cosmetic buyer is completely 
involved in every aspect of the skincare and colour cosmetics decision-making process. She is highly interested 
(M=6,10) in cosmetics, derives a lot of pleasure (M=6,26) from using these products, and attaches some symbolic 
meaning (M=4,11) to the type and brand of skincare and colour cosmetics purchased. 


The disinterested cosmetic buyer shows almost no interest (M=1,80) in skincare and colour cosmetics, and she 
derives very little pleasure (M=2,54) from purchasing these products to which she attaches almost no symbolic 
meaning (M=1,69). The need for expertise cosmetic buyer shows some interest (M=4.99) in and derives much 
pleasure (M=5,19) from purchasing skincare and colour cosmetics. However, she attaches very little symbolic 
meaning (M=2,35) to these products. The confident cosmetic buyer shows a high interest (M=6,23) in and derives a 
lot of pleasure (M=6,18) from buying skincare and colour cosmetics, and attaches a symbolic meaning (M=5,56) to 
the products. 


Finally, the cautious cosmetic buyer shows some interest (M=4,79) and derives slight pleasure (M=4,03) from 
purchasing skincare and colour cosmetics. However, she perceives these products as having very little symbolic 
meaning (M=2,10) to her. 


TABLE 2 
RESULTS OF CLUSTER ANALYSIS AND CONSUMER INVOLVEMENT MEANS 








Conformist Aspiring Disinterested Hee tof Confident Cautious 
P : ‘ expertise : : 
? ‘ Overall Mean cosmetic cosmetic cosmetic ; cosmetic cosmetic 
Dimension cosmetic 
(M) buyer buyer buyer bunvar buyer buyer 
n=62 n=96 n=33 uy n=98 n=77 
n=60 
Pleasure 5,32 4,76 6,26 2,04 5,19 6,18 4,03 
Interest 5,08 4,81 6,10 1,80 4,99 6,23 4,79 
Sign 3,78 4,99 4,11 1,69 2,35 5,56 2,10 
Risk importance 5,25 4,56 6,32 3,00 4,29 6,19 5,01 
Probability of error 3,96 4,32 4,92 3,92 2,73 2,46 5,37 





*n = Number of respondents 


Demographic profile of each involvement type 
Table 3 shows the percentage of each age and population group within each of the involvement profiles. 


From Table 3, several demographic observations can be made. The conformist cosmetic buyer profile largely 
comprises Black African consumers (n=40; 64,5%), with the highest percentage of Black African respondents being 
in the age groups 18-23 (21,6%) and 36-45 (16,7%). The aspiring cosmetic buyer is the second-largest overall profile 
(n=96), and has the highest percentage of White respondents (58,3%). Most of the White respondents in this cluster 
are aged 18-23 (26,2%) and 24-35 (32,4%). The disinterested cosmetic buyer is mainly between the ages of 18-23, 
with an almost equal spread between Black Africans (51,5%) and Whites (48,5%). 


The need for expertise cosmetic buyer has the highest percentages in the age groups 18-23 (19,4%) and 36-45 
(17,6%), with the highest percentage being comprised of White respondents (63,3%). The confident cosmetic buyer is 
the largest profile group (n=98). This cluster has the highest percentage of Black Africans (68,4%), compared with the 
other profiles, and it has a large number of respondents in the age groups 24-35 (43,4%) and 36-45 (50%). Finally, the 
cautious cosmetic buyer has the highest percentage of Whites (58,4%), and consists mainly of age groups between 
18-23 (25,2%) and 36-45 (20,6%). 
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TABLE 3 
DEMOGRAPHIC PROFILE OF EACH INVOLVEMENT GROUP 














: 22 se Need for : : 
Population Conformist Aspiring Disinterested expertise Confident Cautious 
Age group cosmetic buyer cosmetic buyer cosmetic buyer cosmetic buyer cosmetic buyer cosmetic buyer 
n=62 n=96 n=33 n=98 n=77 
n=60 
18 -23 Black African 24 21 14 11 19 22 
(n = 111) 21,6% 18,9% 12,6% 9,9% 17,1% 19,8% 
White 9 27 11 20 10 26 
(n = 103) 8,7% 26,2% 10,7% 19,4% 9,7% 25,2% 
24 -35 Black African 12 15 3 9 36 8 
(n = 83) 14,5% 18,1% 3,6% 10,8% 43,4% 9,6% 
White 9 23 3 12 12 12 
(n=71) 12,7% 32,4% 4.2% 16,9% 16,9% 16,9% 
36 -45 Black African 4 4 0 2 12 2 
(n = 24) 16,7% 16,7% 0,0% 83% 50,0% 83% 
White 4 6 2 6 9 7 
(n =34) 11,8% 17,6% 5,9% 17,6% 26,5% 20,6% 
Total % Black African per profile 40 40 17 22 67 32 
(*Total per row / n per cluster) 64,5% 41,7% 51,5% 36,7% 68,4% 41,6% 
Total % White per profile 22 56 16 38 31 45 
(*Total per row / n per cluster) 35,5% 58.3% 485% 63,3% 31,6% 58,4% 





*n = Number of respondents 


Decision-making behaviour of each involvement type 


Tables 4 to 6 provide information on the decision-making behaviour as they relate to the overall sample, as well 
as to the six involvement profiles. The decision-making behaviours include the information sources, the evaluation 
criteria, and the preferred outlets used by the respondents. 


Firstly, the respondents were asked to rate the relative importance of seven sources of information that consumers 
typically use to obtain information on cosmetics. Table 4 provides the mean importance ratings for each of the six 
involvement profiles. 


The findings from Table 4 indicate that word-of-mouth (M=3,81) was rated as the most important source to consult 
by the conformist cosmetic buyer (M=3,92), the aspiring cosmetic buyer (M=4,22), the disinterested cosmetic buyer 
(M=3,36) and the need for expertise cosmetic buyer (M=3,72). Obtaining a free sample of a product (M=3,68) was 
rated as the most important source of information by the cautious cosmetic buyer (M=3,94). An article in a magazine 
(M=3,56) was rated as the most important source of information consulted by the confident cosmetic buyer (M=4,13). 


Table 5 provides the mean importance ratings obtained for each evaluation criterion for the sample as a whole, and 
for each of the six involvement profiles. The higher the mean score, the more important a specific evaluation criterion 
is for the sample as a whole, or for a particular involvement group. 


Itis evident from Table 5 (based on the 5-point Likert-type scale) that all the involvement groups rated compatibility 
with skin type as the most important criterion used to evaluate cosmetic products (M=4,66). The fragrance of the 
cosmetic product was indicated as the second most important criterion (M=4,01). The brand image (M=3,74) and the 
colour (M=3,72) of the product were rated closely in importance by all of the groups. The packaging of the product 
(M=3,48), and receiving a discount on the product (M=3,42) were also rated closely in importance in all of the groups. 


Finally, Table 6 shows the percentage of respondents in each involvement group who prefer to shop at specific 
retail outlets. 


The need for expertise, conformist and aspiring cosmetic buyers preferred department stores for purchasing their 
skincare and colour cosmetics, while the disinterested, confident, and cautious cosmetic buyers preferred discount 
stores. 
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TABLE 4 
THE RELATIVE IMPORTANCE OF INFORMATION SOURCES FOR 
THE SAMPLE AND INVOLVEMENT GROUPS 





Need for 

















Conformist Aspiring Disinterested : Confident Cautious 
; : : expertise : ; 
A Overall mean cosmetic cosmetic cosmetic : cosmetic cosmetic 
Information sources cosmetic 
(M) buyer buyer buyer buver buyer buyer 
n=62 n=96 n=33 ef n=98 n=77 
n=60 
Word of mouth 3,81 3,92 4,22 3,36 3,72 3,76 3,90 
Use of a free sample 3,68 3,69 3,99 3,03 3,53 3,91 3,94 
Article in magazines 3,56 3,80 3,96 2,61 3,39 4,13 3,47 
Advice from sales person 3,57 3,79 3,76 2,95 3,63 4,02 3,66 
Advertise-ment in magazines 3,33 3,50 3,74 2,42 3,13 4,03 3,17 
Television advertise-ment 3,15 3,39 3,52 2,33 2,/7 3,85 3,06 
Information from the Internet 2,89 3,06 3,23 2,12 2,85 3,28 2,82 
*n = Number of respondents 
TABLE 5 
THE RELATIVE IMPORTANCE OF EVALUATION CRITERIA FOR 
THE SAMPLE AND THE INVOLVEMENT GROUPS 
: is ee Need for : : 
Conformist Aspiring Disinterested : Confident Cautious 
Overall : : : expertise : : 
: ee cosmetic cosmetic cosmetic : cosmetic cosmetic 
Evaluation criteria mean cosmetic 
(M) buyer buyer buyer buver buyer buyer 
n=62 n=96 n=33 om n=98 n=77 
n= 60 
Price 3,86 3,94 3,92 3,73 3,68 3,87 3,90 
Brand image 3,74 3,92 4,05 2,82 3,48 4,14 3,29 
Discount 3,42 3,68 3,49 2,91 3,17 3,45 3,51 
Colour 3,72 3,58 3,93 3,48 3,57 3,78 3,73 
Fragrance 4,01 4,02 3,98 3,58 3,93 412 4,16 
Compatibility with skin 4,66 4,55 4,83 4,21 4,70 4,65 4,69 
Packaging 3,48 3,68 3,72 3,21 3,25 3,47 3,32 
Trend 2,94 3,31 3,18 2,06 2,93 3,29 2,62 
*n = Number of respondents 
TABLE 6 


MOST PREFERRED OUTLET FROM WHICH TO PURCHASE FOR EACH INVOLVEMENT GROUP 





Need for 





Caromet foie Disawet —egeise CONT autos cosa 

Most preferred outlet cosmetic buyer 

buyer buyer buyer buver buyer n=77 

n=62 n=96 n=33 a n=98 

n= 60 

Department store 45,9% 41,7% 36,4% 51,7% 35,4% 41,6% 
Cosmetic speciality store 14,8% 7,3% 6,1% 5,0% 11,1% 7,8% 
Discount stores 21,3% 38,5% 48.5% 26,7% 43,4% 42,9% 
Beauty salon 3,3% 5,2% 0,0% 5,0% 2,0% 3,9% 





*n = Number of respondents 
*Results for Internet shopping, pharmacies, super markets and local markets are not shown here, as these outlets were each mentioned by less than 15 respondents. 
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Finally, with regard to consumer spending and income, the aspiring cosmetic buyer (24,5%) and the confident 
cosmetic buyer (21,2%) profiles contain the largest proportion of respondents who had spent more than R500 on 
cosmetics in the last month. The profile group that contained the largest proportion of respondents who indicated that 
they had spent less than R100 on cosmetics in the past month was the disinterested cosmetic buyer group (63,6%). 


DISCUSSION 


Six different consumer-involvement profiles were identified. First, the profiles with the highest levels of involvement 
are described, followed by the medium and finally the lowest involvement profiles. The highest involvement profiles 
include the aspiring cosmetic buyer (22.5%) consisting mainly of White respondents aged 18-35 and the confident 
cosmetic buyer (23%) dominated by Black African respondents aged 24-45. Both the aspiring cosmetic buyer and 
the confident cosmetic buyer show high interest in cosmetics, derive pleasure from the use of cosmetics, and attach 
symbolic meaning to cosmetics. The aspiring cosmetic buyer has a high level of uncertainty when choosing skincare 
and cosmetic products, and therefore marketers should provide free samples to these females as they deem this one 
of the most important sources of decision-making. This coincides with their need to consider the compatibility of the 
cosmetic products with their skin type before purchasing. In addition, free samples will also allow them the opportunity 
to confirm the appropriate colour of the product (another important evaluation criterion) before purchasing colour 
cosmetics. Good customer service is extremely important for this segment as it will ensure that positive word of mouth 
be spread which is the most important information source for this buyer. Advertising will be more effective if conducted 
by means of featured magazine articles as these will support the importance of the brands these buyers aspire to. 


The next high involvement segment, confident cosmetic buyer, attaches the highest level of symbolic meaning 
to cosmetics compared to the other profiles, making this a highly susceptible segment for marketing messages as 
they believe cosmetics reflect who they are. For the confident cosmetic buyer cosmetic companies should focus on 
having knowledgeable sales people available in both department and discount stores. When assisting this buyer in 
store, attention should be placed on finding the cosmetic product most compatible with the buyer’s skin type. Even 
though the cosmetic brand is important to this customer and high monthly spend on cosmetics are reported, price 
levels should be kept in mind when making purchase suggestions. In this regard cosmetics companies should have 
affordable alternatives available to this segment to ensure they remain involved in this product category. 


The next three profiles can be described as females with average levels of involvement in skincare and colour 
cosmetics, and are the conformist cosmetic buyer (14.5%), the need-for-expertise cosmetic buyer (14%) and the 
cautious cosmetic buyer (18%). The conformist cosmetic buyer profile is dominated by Black African respondents 
aged 18-23 and 36-45. Similar to the previous segments described, this segment also attaches high levels of symbolic 
meaning to cosmetics, signalling an opportunity for marketers to move this segment into the high involvement space if 
they align the brand values of the cosmetic products with the brand values of the individuals. This can be achieved by 
publishing aspirational articles in magazines (an important information source for this segment), followed by marketing 
activities within department stores (their preferred outlet) using knowledgeable salespeople that can convince the 
buyer that their cosmetics brands reflect the person she is. 


The other two average involvement profiles (need-for-expertise cosmetic buyer and the cautious cosmetic buyer) 
both consist mainly of White respondents aged between 18-23 and 36-45. The need-for-expertise cosmetic buyer 
is, of all three average involvement profiles the most confident in her cosmetic choices. Marketers should capitalise 
on this by having salespeople ready to assist in department stores by supporting her high level of interest with free 
samples to allow her to find the product most compatible with her skin type. Sampling products will also offer an 
opportunity to smell the products which are also an important evaluation criterion for this buyer. 


With regard to the cautious cosmetic buyer, marketers should know that they represent the most unsure profile 
group of all. Their uncertainty relates to decision-making and not knowing which skincare and cosmetic products is 
best for them. This segment offers ample marketing opportunities. They shop at both department and discount stores 
and it is here where they would need advice and/or reassurance from sales people, and be given free samples to 
assist in their decision-making process. 
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Finally, the lowest level of involvement profile, and also the smallest segment is the disinterested cosmetic buyer 
(8%). This group is dominated by respondents aged 18-23 rather than by respondents from any specific population 
group. Marketers should probably consider whether it is worth their effort to get this segment involved, especially 
considering that they show very little interest in cosmetics, derive almost no pleasure from using cosmetics, and 
do not attach any symbolic meaning to cosmetics. Also, typical marketing activities may not penetrate this segment 
due to their lack of interest in any information sources related to cosmetics. Easiest way to reach this segment is in 
discount stores when offering reduced prices on skincare and cosmetics products. This group closely resembles the 
disinterested and casual cosmetic buyer identified by Guthrie and Kim (2009). 


CONCLUSION 


The analysis of respondents according to their involvement revealed different levels of involvement profiles, 
highlighting opportunities for marketers to grow lower involvement profiles. In addition, recognising the most common 
profiles can assist cosmetic companies in identifying trends in the usage of skincare and colour cosmetics. For 
example, the aspiring cosmetic buyer (24,5%) and the confident cosmetic buyer (21,2%) contain the largest proportion 
of respondents who had spent more than R500 on cosmetics in the last month. In addition, the study also provided 
information on consumers by indicating the typical information sources consulted by each involvement group, the 
criteria each group uses to evaluate cosmetic products, the outlets from which each group prefers to purchase, 
as well as the typical amount spent on cosmetics. The results of this study, therefore, provide useful information 
in understanding female behaviour with regard to skincare and colour cosmetics as an opportunity to increase 
consumption in this product category. 


LIMITATIONS OF THE STUDY AND FUTURE RESEARCH 


It is important to note that the results of this study cannot be generalised to all female consumers due to the 
non-probability sampling method used. Demographically, the survey has a number of limitations. Firstly, the age 
spread in the sample was biased towards younger respondents; and future studies could include a wider age spread. 
Secondly, the study only investigated the differences between two of the four main population groupings in South 
Africa, namely Black African and White cosmetic consumers. Again, it is recommended that future research should 
involve respondents from the Indian/Asian and Coloured population groups as well. 


There is evidence of a positive correlation between consumer fashion innovativeness, and product involvement in 
clothing fashion (Jordaan & Simpson 2006). Since innovators are a promising group to serve in terms of willingness 
to shop and money spent on clothing, it may be worthwhile to investigate the role of consumer innovativeness on the 
involvement of cosmetics. 


Future studies may also consider investigating skincare amongst male consumers. The male consumer has 
become more metrosexual and appearance-conscious, and as such is using cosmetic products more frequently than 
before. This increased usage has been most dominant in men’s skincare and bath-and-shower product categories 
(Euromonitor International 2014b). Future studies can focus on aspects such as beauty ideals and standards as well 
as the information sources used that are linked to culture, as this might influence profiles as well. 
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Music can be seen as one of the most popular elements in the event sector, forming part of the tourism industry. | 
However, the competition is strong among artists and, for an artist to be successful and his/her concerts to be sold 
out, therefore having a competitive advantage. Branding can play an important role in the marketing of tourism 
products and services as well as for artists. One should therefore not view an artist's brand merely as a name or 
symbol, but as an entire value offering or experience which, in turn, represents certain benefits and/or level of brand 
equity. The lack of a suitable measuring instrument that measures the brand equity of an artist within the event sector 
is evident. The purpose of this article is to empirically measure the brand equity of a selected performing artist in 
South Africa based on a newly developed instrument. A local South African artist was selected, and his fan base 
was quantitatively surveyed (n=352 questionnaires) in 2018. The most significant findings were that brand equity 
for artists relies on brand loyalty, brand awareness, brand image and experience and brand satisfaction of which 
brand awareness is the most important dimension. The items (aspects in the questionnaire) measuring each of these 
dimensions are unique to the artist context. Furthermore, the instrument developed for this research is the first of its 
kind and can be used in future studies. 


Keywords: Brand equity, brand image, brand experience, brand association, measuring instrument, brand 
loyalty, customer-based brand equity, brand satisfaction, artist’s brand, brand awareness, music industry 
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Given the level of competition amongst artists to be popular, have a bigger fan base, sell the highest number of 
records, have a significant number of social media followers and optimise their shows and concerts, it is imperative to 
give attention to the development of their individual brands and reach the highest levels of equity (Smith, 2011; Quast, 
2013; Hillman, 2018). Some artists are excellent at developing their brand which leads to a competitive advantage. 
The importance of branding should therefore not be underestimated. Although applied with success to the marketing 
of products, it is not very prominent in the marketing of events and specifically artists (Hood, 2015). Certain brand 
names, or more popular artists, can command a higher price premium which can help market the brand against its 
competitors. The difference with the brand of an artist is that it cannot be seen merely as a name or symbol, but as an 
entire value offering or experience (Anderson, 2011:8) which represents certain benefits and/or level of brand equity 
(Baker, 2007). 


It is evident from studies on branding that researchers use different methods, contexts, dimensions and measuring 
instruments to assess brand equity. Many previous studies on brand equity in a tourism and event context focused 
on destinations (Pike, 2013; Gartner, Schneider, Templin, Schlueter, Meyer & Bengston, 2013) or service providers 
such as hotels (So & King, 2010), but none focused on the brand equity of a person (in this case an artist) (Hood, 
2015). One study that was found that, by doing a review of all brand equity articles from 2001-2018, measured the 
brand equity of a music festival (Leenders, 2010). This study focused on the consumer’s experience of a destination 
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music festival with not one specifically chosen artist, but numerous different artists performing. The lack of research 
studies in this line emphasises the absence of a suitable measuring instrument that measures the brand equity of an 
artist in the event sector. This knowledge can lead to improved marketing efforts for artists, a standardised measuring 
instrument to determine artists’ brand equity as well as filling the gap in literature with regards to the branding of artists 
in the event sector. The purpose of this article is to empirically measure the brand equity of a performing artist in South 
Africa based on a newly developed instrument. 


BRAND EQUITY IN PERSPECTIVE 


Brand equity is one of the most influential marketing concepts studied in recent decades. It represents a set of 
characteristics (Clow & Baack, 2014), which are unique to a specific brand and create value for both the customers 
and the organisation (Lehmann & Winer, 2005). David Aaker formulated one of the most well-known definitions 
in 1996, where he explained that brand equity can be seen as “assets and liabilities, including brand awareness, 
loyalty, perceived quality and brand associations linked to a brand’s name and symbol that add to (or subtract from) 
the value provided by a product or service to a firm and/or that firm’s customers” (Aaker, 1996:7-8). Authors such as 
Stojanovic, Andreu and Curras-Perez (2018), Chakraborty and Bhat (2018), Shriedeh and Ghani (2017) and Keller 
(2003) interpret this definition by further stating that brand equity can be seen as the value of a certain product in the 
minds of its consumers. 


Brand equity, with regards to consumer opinions was thus initially introduced within marketing literature by David 
Aaker in 1996 with a focus mainly on consumer products (Tasci, 2018). Since then, many product-based brand equity 
studies have been completed, but only a few studies recognised the importance of branding within a service context 
- where the experience plays a more important role. Within the tourism industry, studies have been done on brand 
equity and it has been applied with extensive focus on destinations (Konecnik & Gartner, 2006; Konecnik & Go, 2008; 
Chen & Myagmarsuren, 2010; Pike, 2010; Bianchi, Pike & Lings, 2014; Wong & Teoh, 2015; Dias & Cardoso, 2017; 
Kim, Schuckert, Im & Elliot, 2017), service providers such as hotels (Kim, Kim & An, 2003; Kayaman & Arasli, 2007; 
Pike & Noel, 2009; So & King, 2010; Hsu, Oh & Assaf, 2012; Oh & Hsu, 2014; Lin, Huang & Lin, 2015; Seric, Gil-Saura 
& Mikulic, 2017), and casinos (McAlexander, Kim & Roberts, 2003; Tsai, Cheung & Lo, 2010; Wong, 2018) but none 
of these focuses on the brand equity of a person. The lack of research and instruments measuring this concept for an 
artist was evident in the review of previous research. This directed the selection of brand equity dimensions and items 
to be developed from previous product and service research studies and adapted to the current context. 


—e . FIGURE 1 
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their studies. The most popular dimensions (the main 
equity factors) used to measure brand equity were, Source: Aaker (1996) 

brand awareness, perceived quality, brand loyalty, and 

brand associations. This then formed the basis of the newly developed questionnaire for this study. However, given 
the event context and the importance of experience (which differentiates a product from a service) in the context 
of the artist environment, this dimension was included to represent the service context in the questionnaire. Thus 
the following five equity dimensions, brand awareness, brand loyalty, brand experience, brand image and brand 


satisfaction are discussed below. 
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FIGURE 2 
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Source: Adapted from Aaker (1996); Jalilvand, Samiei and Mahdavinia (2011); Nam, Ekinci and Whyatt (2011); Su and Tong (2015); Girard, Trapp, Pinar, 
Gulsoy and Boyt (2017); Chakraborty and Bhat (2018); Martin, Herrero, Del Mar and De los Salmones (2018) 


Brand awareness 


Fathabadi, Nejad and Alizadeh (2017) explain that brand awareness is a very important element within branding 
and that consumers buy brands they know and love. Brand awareness can be seen as one of the first steps towards a 
loyal consumer (Konecnik & Gartner, 2006). Choosing a familiar brand gives the consumer the necessary confidence 
to speed up the process of deciding which product to buy as well as reducing the risk of being let down by the chosen 
brand. Aaker (1996) and Kim and Lee (2018) support their statement by adding that brand awareness consists of a 
consumer’s ability to recall a specific brand stored in their memory whilst Chakraborty and Bhat (2018:65) note that 
brand awareness can be seen as “the reason behind well-known brands (artists) performing better, compared to 
less-known brands (artists) in the marketplace”. They further indicate that online reviews and social media facilitate 
brands or have a positive effect on brand awareness because the brands are seen by a much broader spectrum 
of consumers. Consumers want to feel included in the lives of their favourite artists, therefore following them on 
different social media platforms, wanting to be aware of when and where their next concert is taking place as well as 
when a new album will be released. Brand awareness items in the measuring instrument included items such as: | 
regularly read news / information about the artist; | want to be up to date with the artist’s performances and music; 
| will recognise the artist's music anywhere; He is a well-known Afrikaans artist and His music motivates a love of 
Afrikaans music. 


Brand loyalty 


Loyalty, according to Lehmann and Winer (2005) is the strongest measurement of a brand’s equity and can include 
indicators such as price sensitivity, preferences, repeated purchase intentions, positive attitudes and word-of-mouth 
communication (Yoo & Donthu, 2001; Rodder, van Eyk & Swiegelaar, 2015; Tasci & Guillet, 2016). Brand loyalty 
can also be driven by emotion and value, thus representing what the brand stands for to the consumer on a more 
emotional level. Once a consumer states that a certain brand is good or reliable, they will be more likely to select 
it the next time they visit a store, minimising the effort they have to put into selecting a brand (Lehmann & Winer, 
2005). Loyalty to an event or artist, on the other hand, can be seen as devotee-based brand equity (Keller, 2008) and 
is characterised by a consumer’s attitude or behaviour towards the given brand (event / artist). Dias and Cardoso 
(2017:15) support Keller by revealing that it “consists of the attachment that a customer has to a brand”, thus also 
emphasising Konecnik and Gartner’s (2006) statement that awareness is the first step to loyalty. If consumers are 
loyal to an artist, they would most probably buy a new album as soon as it is released or know where to get tickets 
to their next concert. A loyal consumer equals a valuable consumer. Brand loyalty items in the measuring instrument 
included the following items: | am loyal to the artist; | attend as many performances of the artist as | can; | buy all the 
new music that appears by the artist; | like to support the artist because he is a unique artist; | encourage others to 
attend or listen to his music and | play his music to other people. 
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Brand experience 


Creating an experience is one of the focus areas in the tourism industry (Saayman, 2001; United Nations World 
Tourism Organisation, 2017). The context, concerning the unique aspects of assembling tangible components to 
create the intangible product of an event experience, is where the real difference between a product brand and 
service brand lies. Different types of events attracting different groups of people (Tassiopoulos, 2010), which can 
also be applied to artists. Not all artists are equally famous. The various genres such as Afrikaans, rock, country 
or jazz also attract different markets, which highlights the importance of knowing the market, to focus all marketing 
efforts on the right segment and to make sure they are completely satisfied with the overall brand experience. With 
regards to an artist’s brand, the overall experience can include different songs and albums as well as the artist’s 
creative process, concerts and his or her stage personality and social media platforms. Brand experience items in the 
measuring instrument included: | like the artist's music; His music is enjoyed by different types of people / ages; He 
is innovative / creative in his music; His music inspires me; | Know the words of some of the artist's songs and | think 
of good times when | hear the artist’s music. 


Brand image 


The image of an artist’s brand can mainly be described as the brand’s logo, symbol or the first song that comes 
to mind when thinking of the brand. It can also have the direct opposite effect, and remind consumers of the brand’s 
negative aspects. It is the knowledge associated with a given brand that is stored in a consumer’s mind (Cifci, 
Ekinci, Whyatt, Japutra, Molinillo & Siala, 2016; Zwakala, Steenkamp & Haydam, 2017). San Martin, Herrero and 
Del mar Gracia de los Salmones (2018) point out that a brand’s image can be seen as certain beliefs, feelings, 
expectations and ideas towards that specific brand which customers accumulate over time (Kim & Richardson, 2003). 
This definition is in line with Aaker’s (1996) which states that various different brand associations can collectively 
create a brand’s image and Kim and Lee’s (2018) in which they also state that the definition of brand image can be 
seen as a perception reflected by a cluster of associations (certain songs, the stage personality of the artist or the way 
he or she looks), based on the connection to the brand’s name in the consumer’s memory. Anderson (2011:5) further 
adds that “brands with more favourable brand associations generate more positive customer response and greater 
financial rewards to the firm” or the artist for that matter. Brand loyalty items in the measuring instrument consisted of: 
His image as an artist is positive; His popularity encourages me to attend his performances / buy his music; The artist 
is unique in his style of music; He is one of the top artists in Afrikaans music; The artist’s personality appeal to me etc. 


Brand satisfaction 


Satisfaction, according to Laurens (2013), indicates the level of satisfaction consumers experience towards a 
given brand as well as the outcome measure of their expectations. Quality or perceived quality can be defined as 
the overall judgement in terms of the excellence of the brand, or what a consumer thinks of the overall brand (Kim 
& Lee, 2018). When a consumer is satisfied with a given brand (for example an artist) or experiences value for 
money when buying a CD or attending a concert, it is more likely that they will make use of the brand again or attend 
another concert, spread positive word-of-mouth and hopefully become a loyal fan (Linsheng & Pan, 2009; Cole, 2012; 
Laurens, 2013; Wiese, 2016). An increase in consumer satisfaction will have a direct impact on a positive brand 
equity and vice versa. That is, if consumers are not satisfied with a brand or its quality, they will not make use of it 
again. Brand satisfaction items in the measuring instrument included: | get value for money when | buy the artist’s 
music; | enjoy listening to the artist's music / performances; He is proudly South African and | like the way the artist 
executes performances etc. 


The challenge or reason for undertaking this study is to take the first step towards the measurement of performing 
artist brand equity in event tourism. Knowledge in this regard can lead to improved marketing efforts for artists and 
a standardised measuring instrument to determine artists’ brand equity. The five chosen aspects (brand awareness, 
brand loyalty, brand experience, brand image and brand satisfaction) were based upon the number of times a certain 
equity element was analysed in different studies (product and service related studies) and the main focus area of the 
studies. Attention was given to studies based within the product, service and event sector (where available). 
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METHODOLOGY 


For the purpose of this study, an exploratory quantitative research method was followed, more specifically 
questionnaires. This approach was motivated by the lack of empirical research and instruments regarding the brand 
equity of an artist from a consumer perspective. The South African music industry consists of hundreds of artists 
portraying their own music using different themes, cultures, genres and languages. The Afrikaans genre has a long, 
colourful history supporting the development of the language as well as the South African music industry whilst 
consisting of many different influences such as French, Dutch and German music. The given artist was chosen 
because of his popularity within the market as well as his high number of followers on social media. 


Two approaches were followed, on-line survey and questionnaires. Questionnaires were distributed at the Innibos 
National Arts Festival 2018 in Mbombela using both the stratified and convenient sampling methods. A total of 386 
questionnaires were administered and 352 completed questionnaires were returned. (186 online and 166 hardcopy 
questionnaires). The two datasets were aggregated due to the fact that the demographic profile were very similar 
between the two groups. It is generally acknowledged that for a population (N) of 1,000,000, the recommended sample 
size (n) should be 384 (Krejcie & Morgan, 1970). The artist's Facebook page consisted of 89,137 followers at the time 
the survey was conducted, therefore validating the sample (n) size of 352 respondents. The questionnaire consisted 
of three sections. The first section of the questionnaire addressed demographic information (age, gender, home 
language, occupation, income level, residential province and marital status). The second section addressed general 
music preferences. The third section addressed the artist's brand equity. The questionnaire used a 5-point Likert 
scale where respondents were asked to indicate to what extent they agree or disagree with the given constructs (1= 
totally disagree and 5= totally agree). The final part of the questionnaire used thirty-two constructs to test the artist’s 
brand equity including constructs measuring brand awareness (6 items), brand loyalty (10 items), brand satisfaction 
(12 items), brand experience and brand image (12 items) (Tsang, Lee & Li, 2001; Nam et al., 2011; Evangelista & 
Dioko, 2011; Hyun & Kim, 2011; Laurens, 2013; Hood, 2015; Cifci et al., 2016; Londono, Elms & Davies, 2016; Weng, 
2016; Girard et al., 2017; Anselmsson, Burt & Tunca, 2017; Canziani & Byrd, 2017; Chekalina, Fuchs & Lexhagen, 
2018; Kim & Lee, 2018; Stojanovic et al., 2018; Tasci, 2018). Descriptive statistics were performed and an exploratory 
factor analysis was undertaken. 


RESULTS AND FINDINGS 


The results are divided into the following categories: the demographic and behavioural profile followed by the 
assessment of a selected South African artist’s level of brand equity. 


Demographic and behavioural profile 


No research has yet been done on the artists, so there is nothing to compare the demographic findings with 
or know what the profile looks like. It was determined that based on the Facebook and the Innibos respondents, 
the profile were mainly female (82.1%), between the ages of 21 and 30 years (31.6%) with the average of 33. The 
majority speak Afrikaans (97.4%), are married (39.3%), have an annual income of less than R140,000.00 and live in 
the Gauteng province (40.3 %). The top three occupations were classified as Students (29.9%), Administrative (17%) 
and Professional (16.8 %). With regards to the behavioural profile, respondents indicated that their average level of 
loyalty towards the artist is 5 (1 = extremely loyal and 10 = extremely disloyal) which means they are very neutral 
when it comes to loyalty. They are willing to pay an average of R209.50 for a 90-minute concert. This is relatively 
high (nearly double) in comparison to the the amount payable for these kind of concerts and they have attended an 
average of two concerts in the previous three years. Furthermore, it was indicated that Facebook is the top social 
media platform on which to follow the artist (78%). 


Assessing the brand equity of a selected artist in South Africa 


The 32 items used in the measuring instrument were determined and examined by means of a literature review. An 
analysis was performed to determine whether the empirical results were compared with the findings of the literature 
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review and where the unique items lie for artist brand equity. The items listed in the instrument were based on a 
mixture of product, service and event brand equity related studies. The absence of a measuring instrument for brand 
equity linked to an artist therefore required an exploratory factor analysis to be done. For the purpose of this study, a 
principle component analysis with Oblimin rotation with Kaiser normalisation was applied. To determine whether the 
data is applicable for a factor analysis, specific measures were considered: Kaiser-Meyer-Olkin (KMO), Bartlett’s test 
of sphericity and the total variance explained. If was found in the factor analysis that the KMO indicated a value of 
0.967, the Bartlett’s test of sphericity was significant (p<0.000) and the total variance explained was 58.61%, thereby 
confirming distinct and reliable factor structures. Only factors with an Eigen value of above one were included in the 
factor analysis. Artist awareness contributed the highest percentage to the factor analysis, which is also visible in the 
Scree Plot. 

pactor 1 us Awareness) _ included items FIGURE 3 
regarding the artist's overall fame, type of music SCREE PLOT 
genre and popularity within the South African music 
industry. The reliability of this factor is very high with 
a Cronbach Alpha value of 0.927 and a mean value of 
4.38 on a scale from one to five. Therefore, one can 
argue that the awareness factor is considered as the 
most important of the four factors by the respondents 
and plays a significant role in the brand equity of this 
artist. This converse with studies done on destinations 
who also indicated the importance of brand awareness. 
But in the case of an artist it seems that awareness 
is the most important dimension (Bailey & Ball, 2006; 
Li, Petrick & Zhou, 2008; Pike, 2010). The inter-item OWE 
correlation indicated a value of 0.684 which showed the SERN Eee 
inter-relatedness of these items. Factor 2 (Artist Loyalty) 
consisted of items based on news about the artist, the 


artist’s social media platforms, the consumer’s recall 

abilities, concert attendance, value for money and encouragement towards other consumers. The study most similar 
to this article, measured the brand equity of an entire music festival, not a single artist’s (Leenders, 2010). Brand loyalty 
was evident to play an important role in this study and it was found that emotions played a key part in distinguishing 
between loyal and non-loyal audiences. The factor’s reliability was tested and the value of the Cronbach Alpha stated 
as 0.942. It furthermore indicated a mean value of 3.77 out of 5 and an inter-item correlation of 0.623. 


Eigenvalue 


The third factor, Artist Satisfaction, consisted of four items, all indicating quality, value for money and overall 
enjoyment. Studies done within the hotel sector shows high levels of importance towards measuring satisfaction 
which influences respondents return visit rates (Dioko & So, 2012; Tsai, Lo & Cheung, 2013). This is important 
because when a respondent is happy and satisfied by an artist’s performance, they will automatically attend more 
performances in the future. The factor’s mean value was identified as 4.13 on the scale from one to five, indicating 
that the respondents were very satisfied with the artist and his brand. The inter-item correlation for this factor was 
the highest of all the factors (0.782) and the Cronbach Alpha value highly acceptable for the purpose of this study 
and development of the questionnaire (0.934). The fourth and final factor (Artist image and experience) consisted of 
12 items all indicating the artist's uniqueness, his personality, stage presence, nostalgia, popularity and performance 
standards. Image also contributed to Leenders’s (2010) study in an attempt to measure a music festival’s brand equity 
where image was measured by indicating if the festival had a positive image or not. The reliability of this final factor 
is extremely high considering its Cronbach Alpha value of 0.955, mean value of 4.13 and an inter-item correlation of 
0.645. 


The development of the instrument and the items were selected from previous studies in product, service and 
event related studies and adapted to be relevant to an artist context. Literature indicated that brand equity can 
be measured by means of Aaker’s (1996) five brand equity dimensions (brand association, brand loyalty, brand 
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awareness, perceived quality, and other proprietary brand assets). These dimensions were evaluated and it was clear 
that artist equity is different with specific items (aspects in the questionnaire). The dimensions were therefore adapted 


to measure items directly related to each of the dimensions. 


TABLE 1 


EXPLORATORY FACTOR ANALYSIS 


























Factor 1 Factor 2 Factor 3 pes 
Brand equity statements Artist Artist Artists Image & 
Awareness Loyalty Satisfaction Experience 

He is a well-known Afrikaans artist (14-4) 0.709 
His music motivates a love for Afrikaans music (14-5) 0.665 
His music is enjoyed by different types of people / ages (14-20) 0.630 
He is proudly South African (14-14) 0.614 
| like the artist's music (14-19) 0.526 
| enjoy listening to the artist's music / performances (14-13) 0.372 
| buy all the new music that appears of the artist (14-8) 0.891 
| want to be up to date with the artist's performances and music (14-2) 0.792 
| regularly read news / information about the artist (14-1) 0.773 
| attend as many performances of the artist as | can (14-7) 0.767 
| play his music for other people (14-11) 0.733 
| am loyal to the artist (14-6) 0.695 
| encourage others to attend or listen to his music (14-10) 0.650 
| get value for money when | buy the artist's music (14-12) 0.611 
| like to support the artist because he is a unique artist (14-9) 0.541 
| will recognise the artist's music anywhere (14-3) 0.430 
| like the way the artist executes performances (14-15) 0.771 
He delivers a good quality performance (14-18) 0.768 
| will surely attend a performance (14-17) 0.742 
His performances are fairly praised (14-16) 0.726 
The artist's personality appeal to me (14-29) 0.882 
The artist is unique in his style of music (14-27) 0.858 
His image as an artist is positive (14-25) 0.726 
The fact that he is so popular encourages me to attend his performances/ buy his music (14-26) 0.724 
He regularly communicates with his followers on Facebook and other social media platforms (14-31) 0.722 
He is one of the top artist’s in Afrikaans music (14-28) 0.713 
| think of good times when | hear the artist's music (14-24) 0.689 
The same standards are linked to all of the artist's performances (14-32) 0.633 
He is humble for an artist with his level of success (14-30) 0.629 
He is innovative / creative in his music (14-21) 0.615 
His music inspires me (14-22) 0.599 
| know the words of some of the artist’s songs (14-23) 0.538 

eo 4.38 3.77 4.13 4.13 
Mean values and standard deviation (40.749) (+0.888) (+0.871) (+0.771) 
Cronbach Alpha 0.927 0.942 0.934 0.955 
Inter-item correlation 0.684 0.623 0.782 0.645 
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The factor analysis resulted in a different factor TABLE 2 
structure supporting the uniqueness of the instrument for CHANGES TO THE MEASURING INSTRUMENT 
an artist. This is emphasised by certain items that were 
originally stated in one factor (because it was based on 
a product or service context) and finally forming part of 


Original literature brand 


equity dimensions Artist brand equity dimensions 





ditt F ; : that. { Brand awareness (items 1-5) Artist awareness (items 4, 5, 13, 14, 19, 20) 
Se CINCH IBEIOE HE GN ASE ROD ee iy Soares HE WO “-erandlovely items O40 Artist loyalty (items 1-3, 6-12) 
ne. PUIpese! Atan ates Blaney equity, Colalit: Heme Brand satisfaction (items 12-18) Artist satisfaction (items 15-18) 


moved to be more valid, reliable and yielding higher 
inter-item correlations in the new structure (Durrheim 
& Wassenaar, 2002; Leedy & Ormrod, 2005; Maree & 
Pietersen, 2010; Andres, 2012). The movement of items 


Brand experience (items 19-24) Artist image and experience (items 21-32) 
Brand image (items 25-31) 





was mainly between the Artist Awareness and Artist Loyalty factors, whilst two Artist Satisfaction items moved to the 
Artist Awareness factor and the experience and image factors were combined to form one factor. This study therefore, 
introduces this unique measuring instrument that applies to artists. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


The following findings are evident resulting in specific implications. From the literature review it was clear that 
brand equity has been studied within different sectors and industries, especially the marketing of products. However, 
this was not evident in the marketing or management of events or even a person (in this case an artist). 


Firstly, from the empirical research, it was found that measuring brand equity differs between sectors (dimensions 
include awareness, association, quality, loyalty and experience) and that brand equity for artists relies on Artist 
Awareness, Artist Loyalty, Artist Satisfaction and Artist Image and experience. There were similarities and differences. 
Brand awareness, perceived quality and brand association were important in the different sectors, especially the 
Hotel and Destination sectors, but for artists’ loyalty and experience were more important. In terms of the differences, 
brand awareness and satisfaction were the most important dimensions for artists but in a destination context (Chen 
& Myagmarsuren, 2010; Tsang, Lee & Li, 2011) or maybe a festival context (Keller, 2003; Netemeyer, Krishan, 
Pullig, Guangping, Yagei, Dea, Ricks & Wilth, 2004; Konecnik & Gartner, 2006) Brand image and association were 
found to be more important. These dimensions are therefore unique to the artist environment. It is more important 
for supporters to be aware of, and satisfied with the artist, than to associate with them. However, their experience, 
matters and artists should not lose sight of this in building their brand. This can also be further explored for other 
artists, in other genres or in other contexts such as sport tourism. 


Secondly, one of the most important tasks of an artist is to create more awareness of their brand and music. This 
is highlighted by the high level of competition between artists (both national and international). This can be done by 
more regular announcements on social media platforms (Facebook, Instagram and Twitter). Artists can document their 
everyday life, new music or collaborations with other musicians by posting pictures and videos on these platforms. 
Supporters want to be updated on the whereabouts of the artists. 


Thirdly, this study proves that a different application of brand equity is essential when measuring it for an artist 
as opposed to measuring it for a service or product. The creation of an experience adds to the brand equity of an 
artist which is focused on the affective behaviour of supporters. Consumers listen to artists because they enjoy their 
music, it creates certain memories, or the supporter can relate to the artist. This confirms the complex nature of brand 
equity and different measurements for different contexts. It is recommended that the experience dimension is further 
explored in research (nationally and internationally) since the creation of an experience (not previously measured) is 
one of the core aspects of the tourism product and service. 


CONCLUSION 


The purpose of this article was to empirically measure the brand equity of a selected performing artist in South 
Africa based on a newly developed instrument. It was found that the empirical measurement of artist brand equity is 
possible, different and important. Based on an in-depth literature review the measuring instrument was designed and 
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applied in the current research, the unique artist brand equity factors include: Artist awareness, Artist loyalty, Artist 
satisfaction and Artist image and experience. The importance of awareness should not be underestimated by artists. 
It was also clear that the role of experience (different from product branding) was important and this aspect can be 
further developed. This instrument can be used on both a national and international scale. The results obtained from 
this measuring instrument can direct the marketing strategies of the artist which, in this case, should be focused on 
awareness. This study directly contributes to the development of literature by determining the brand equity dimensions 
for an artist, but it also contributes to the development of appropriate methodology by developing a research instrument. 
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The paper aims to study the motivation of exhibitors for choosing small-scale traditional events by exploring selling | 
and non-selling motivation factors from the exhibitors’ perspective in the context of traditional festivals where products 
are sold on site. While different researchers have examined the motivation of investing marketing efforts in exhibiting, 
this study investigates both selling and non-selling functions involved in exhibiting in the specific area of traditional | 
festivals. The intensity of the link between exhibitors’ motivators and traditional festivals represents an understudied | 
segment in this field. The research methodology includes an exploratory, questionnaire-based study on a sample of 
137 exhibitors during the first day of the exhibition at two different, small-scale traditional festivals, questioning the 
differences between the non-selling and selling motivations. Results indicate that there is a statistically significant 
difference between the non-motivational and motivational factors affecting exhibitors of small-scale exhibitions. 
This paper contributes to the festival literature with the exhibitors’ perspective, bringing forward a framework of 
understanding for traditional festivals from the selling and non-selling motivators. 
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The exhibition industry is growing rapidly and according to The Global Association of the Exhibition Industry 
(UFI) approximately 31.000 exhibitions are held annually around the globe, with 4.4 million exhibiting companies 
welcoming about 260 million visitors (UFI, 2014). Furthermore, exhibition expenditures are the second largest item 
in the business marketing budget after advertising (Jacobson, 1990) and the growth trend is expected to continue as 
the demand for the exhibition industry increases at the regional, national and international levels (Lee, 2012; Mosely 
& Mowatt, 2011). The cause for this can be seen in modern market conditions which require stronger interaction with 
customers in order to achieve competitive advantage. Companies are seeking new ways of improving their business 
performance through building relationships with consumers and the local community while promoting their products 
at the same time (Wang, 2016). Exhibitions and festivals are perceived as a convenient marketing tool because 
of their multidimensional role which can be seen through their positive contribution to the participating companies, 
destinations and local communities (Xie & Sinwald, 2016). These economic, social and cultural opportunities are 
particularly relevant for small-scale events and traditional festivals which make up a growing part of the exhibition 
industry. Apart from providing various economic benefits for participating companies which can be manifested through 
sales increase, promotion of new products or partnership creation (Blythe, 1999; Menon & Manoj, 2014, Hung et 
al., 2015; Measson & Campbell-Hunt, 2015), traditional festivals also provide image enhancement (Kozak, 2005), 
knowledge exchange (Batheld & Gibson, 2015), community cohesiveness (Xie & Sinwald, 2016) and relationship 
building through face-to-face contacts (Han & Verma, 2014; Kang & Schrier, 2011). Consequently, exhibitions and 
festivals have become an essential marketing tool for many companies (Kirchgeorg, Jung & Klante, 2010). 
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Therefore, this research examine the different kind of motivations for exhibitors in participating to exhibitions. 
Thus, this paper develops a questionnaire and after the validating process analyse if there is a statistically significant 
difference between the non-selling and selling motivation factors for small-scale events and traditional festivals, 
especially assessing the non-selling motivation factors. 


Research was conducted during two small-scale festivals. Both events enable exhibitors to sell their products 
directly to customers and to participate in various events organized by the promoters. Exhibitors’ motivations were 
examined via a questionnaire two consecutive times during the duration of the festivals. 


The paper is divided into five parts. After the introduction, there is a literature review presenting the importance of 
exhibitions, traditional festivals and the selling and non-selling motivations of exhibitors. The next part describes the 
research methodology and is followed by the results of the research and conclusions. 


The exhibition industry is growing rapidly and in the future “it will be an irreversible trend because the future 
demands for the exhibition industry have been surging regionally, nationally and internationally” (Lee, 2012:5; Mosely 
& Mowatt, 2011). Consequently, the exhibition industry has become an important sales and communications tool 
(Kirchgeorg, Jung & Klante, 2010) and it constitutes “an important component of the promotion mix for most industrial 
products” (Lee, Seo & Yeung, 2012: 3). Exhibitions represent an effective marketing tool providing an opportunity for 
promotion of new products or services, sales, learning and knowledge exchange across geographical boundaries 
(Batheld and Gibson, 2015) while enabling face-to-face contact at the same time (Kozak, 2005). Therefore, it is 
important to underline the multidimensional roles of exhibitions, trade shows and festivals, which are manifested 
through relationship creation, the internationalization of small firms, and the consideration of exhibitions as a 
communication and promotional tool and an important information source (Menon & Manoj, 2014). 


Xie and Sinwald (2016) identified three main categories of impact of exhibitions and festivals: (1) economic benefits 
as a result of new expenditures caused by attracting visitors to the host region (Dwyer & Forsyth 2009; Mosely & 
Mowatt, 2011; Han & Verma, 2014); (2) social impacts, which can be subordinate to economic impacts but emphasize 
entertainment opportunities, the chance to socialize with others, community cohesion and relationships with people 
(Woosnam, 2013; Xie & Sinwald, 2016), and (3) community cohesiveness in cooperation with others and the sharing 
of acommon interest for community members (Small, 2007; Reid, 2007 ; Oxoby, 2009). Although they are still not fully 
recognized, these specific benefits brought by special events such as exhibitions or festivals are especially important 
for development of smaller urban or rural areas and encouraging local producers. The contribution is visible through 
the reduction of uncertainty among potential clients as well as building of trusting relationships, which is particularly 
significant for small entrepreneurs. Through participation in festivals as exhibitors, small business owners gain different 
benefits in terms of facilitating starting business, developing products and expanding their consumer base (Mosely 
& Mowatt, 2011). Moreover, festivals function as business incubators; they help and support the establishment and 
development of small- and medium-sized businesses by encouraging innovations and minimizing risk (Bollingtoft & 
Ulhoi, 2005). A significant opportunity for this is provided through participation in local traditional festivals that have 
become a great interest of researchers since there is limited number of studies investigating local festivals from 
entrepreneurial point of view (Caber, Given & Oztiirk, 2016). However, these festivals represent important cultural, 
social and economic opportunities for all participants and for the rural community itself (George, 2015) 


Traditional festivals 


Traditional festivals represent a way of celebrating the culture of a certain place and thus they allow visitors to 
experience a part of a destination that differs from their own culture (Silkes et al., 2013). These festivals reflect the 
past and cultural heritage and imply local products and services associated with the community in which they take 
place (Black, 2016; Gration et al., 2008; Chhabra et al., 2003). The importance of place and social atmosphere that 
cannot be disregarded as a part of traditional festivals is highlighted by many authors (Sims, 2009; Black, 2016; 
Rose, 2002; Mackellar, 2006; Gration et al., 2008) because all local products outside their area will be perceived 
just as regular products (Guerrerro et al., 2009). The desire for tradition and authenticity in festivals can be seen 
as a consequence of the increasing inauthenticity of today’s society and alienation from nature (Taylor, 2001; Sims, 
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2009) or as a result of the excessive standardization of tourism products (Grbac & Milohanovié, 2008; Lertuputtarak, 
2012). Artworks and products offered at traditional festivals made by individual craftspeople and artists have a story 
and meaning (Sims, 2009) and they encourage the participation of visitors (Black, 2016), especially with reference to 
hand-made indigenous products and traditional food. Accordingly, current scholarly researches predominantly focus 
on attendees’ point of view and relevance of traditional festivals by emphasizing their contribution to the community 
(Hjalager & Kwiatkowski, 2017). Due to fostering tradition and authentic experience, local food and hand-made 
products at festivals play crucial role in boosting economic, socio-cultural and environmental sustainability (Sims, 
2009; Clark & Chabrel, 2007; Woodland &Ascott, 2007). 


Numerous authors purport that small-scale cultural festivals largely contribute to the social sustainability of 
communities (Black, 2016; Gursoy et al., 2004; Rose, 2002; Quin & Wilks, 2013; George, 2015; Brown et al., 2005; 
Xie & Sinwald 2016; Anderson & Getz, 2008). This can be confirmed by the fact that festivals make connections 
between people, culture and place and reinforce the creation of bridges and bonds, resulting in stronger social 
cohesion, exchange of knowledge and transmission of skills (Black, 2016; Xie & Sinnwald, 2016). Traditional festivals 
also keep local culture alive by preserving cultural practises (Black, 2016), rising awareness of tradition (Mason & 
Paggiaro, 2012), providing a sense of community and promoting local culture (George, 2015) by enhancing its image 
(Sims, 2009; Xie & Sinnwald, 2016). Cultural practises at festivals are commodified to some extent and thereby they 
can represent an opportunity for self-sufficiency by making revenues and strengthening local economy (George, 
2015; Lin, Pearson & Cai, 2009; Xie & Sinnwald, 2016) which is considered as a part of economic sustainability. 
However, in order to realize these potential benefits of traditional festivals, it is necessary to gain an understanding of 
all stakeholders including exhibitors with their motives and expected outcomes (Han & Verma, 2014). As observed, 
extensive theoretical and empirical studies have determined the benefits of traditional festivals, while the research on 
motivation, especially from the exhibitors’ perspective, is present in considerably smaller scope. 


Selling and non-selling motivations of exhibitors 


Exhibitors are motivated by the possibility of exhibiting in different festivals and their motivation derives from the 
various commercial and non-commercial benefits that can be obtained. Motivation attributes from the exhibitors’ 
perspective represent an understudied area because “they are multidimensional, and thus it is impossible to explain 
participation with any single component of exhibition benefits” (Lee & Kang, 2014:189). However, some authors 
distinguish between selling benefits, referring to access to main decision makers, contact with potential clients and 
opportunity to service customers, and non-selling benefits, which include gathering information about competition, 
chance to upgrade employees’ self-esteem and opportunity to test new products (Menon & Manoj, 2014; Wang, 
2016; Leo, Seo & Yeung, 2012; Lee & Kang, 2014). Kozak (2005) analyses exhibitors’ motivations by categorizing 
them into four main groups: selling-related, strategic benefit-related, promotion-related and research-related. Wang 
(2016) has a slightly different approach and classifies factors that motivate exhibitors depending on whether they are 
related to sales, networking, competition, social relationship or incentive. According to Mosely and Mowatt (2011) it is 
only possible to speculate about exhibitors’ motivations for participation because there is no empirical data. Although 
there are some earlier studies which provide evidence on festival participation from the exhibitors’ perspective, there 
is still insufficient understanding of what motivates and demotivates them to participate (Hjalager & Kwiatkowski, 
2017), especially when it comes about traditional and small-scale festivals. Thereby the research gap with regard to 
understanding exhibitors’ motivation towards traditional festivals is the focus of this research, especially testing the 
differences between non-selling and selling factors. According to some scholars, primary motivations of exhibitors are 
related to sale and purchase: to meet new customers, launch new products or take sales orders (Blythe, 1999; Menon 
& Manoj, 2014, Hung et al., 2015; Measson & Campbell-Hunt, 2015). On the other hand, other ones (Lee, Seo and 
Yeung, 2012) purport that selling is no longer the main objective of participation and emphasize the importance of 
networking through information exchange. Furthermore, Kang and Schrier (2011) have pointed out the predominance 
of social value because social exchange and connections made at festivals affect the building of successful business 
relationships (Sarmento, Simdes, & Farhangmehr, 2015; Wang, 2016; Hultsman; Yuksel &Voola, 2010). Since 
exhibitions are an important tool of marketing communication (BrSci¢é, Trost & Kezié, 2011; Lee, Yeung & Dewald, 
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2010), face-to-face contact which they enable is considered as one of the most important motivators (Han & Verma, 

2014; Kang & Schrier, 2011), especially because it is increasingly rare (Smith et al., 2003). However, there are plenty 
of other motivators that should not be disregarded. Exhibitors’ participation is also often stimulated by scanning 
market opportunities (Menon & Manoj, 2014), exploring the competition (Wang, 2016), learning from customers or 
being part of a community (Mosely & Mowatt, 2011). Participation in festivals is advisable for SMEs, which generally 
lack resources, because this is a convenient way of finding partners (Wang, 2016), expanding business, getting new 
ideas and overcoming obstacles by building relationships and keeping up with trends (Mosely & Mowatt, 2011). The 
literature review shows that exhibitors’ and entrepreneurial aspects are included in studies of traditional festivals but to 
a rather limited extent. So there is still insufficient understanding weather the major motives for exhibiting are related 
to selling or non-selling benefits and which motivational factors are predominant. Therefore, exhibitors’ motivations 
and decision-making factors need to be researched in order to be coordinated properly to ensure a festival will be 
successful and result in mutual satisfaction (Han & Verma, 2014). 


According to the most popular typology of exhibitors’ motives classification, most authors distinguish two main 
groups, selling and non-selling motives (Wang, Lee & Huh, 2017), even if their interrelationship is still unknown. 
Therefore, the main hypothesis of this research is as follow: H1: There is statistical significant difference between the 
exhibitors’ non-selling and selling motivational factors. 


For testing this main hypothesis, auxiliary hypotheses will be developed after the identification of the factors 
describing the selling and non-selling motivations. 


METHODOLOGY 


In order to fulfil the research goals, primary research investigating exhibitors’ motivations in small-scale exhibitions 
was conducted. Two events were taken into consideration: Histria (Food and Beverage Exhibition) and Handmade 
Fest (Traditional handmade products). Both events were held in Pula, Istria County, Croatia and both in the low 
season: Histria during February and Handmade Fest during December, in order to reduce seasonaility’s effects in this 
touristic destination. These events were chosen because exhibitors can participate in different events organized by 
the promotors but can also sell their products directly to consumers from their booths. The survey method was applied 
to collect data. A paper-and-pencil questionnaire used in the study was designed using previous literature (Kozak, 
2005; Mason & Paggiaro, 2012; Lee et al., 2010; Lilleheimet al.,2005) and adapted to reflect the novelties of this area 
of research. All item measuring exhibitors’ motivations were developed on a 5-point Likert scale, ranking from “1-not 
important at all” to “5-very important”. The questionnaire was created in English and then translated into Croatian. 
Primary research involved two consecutive surveys of the events, conducted in 2014 and 2015. A purposive sample 
was used, targeting exhibitors who was willing to participate in the survey. The questionnaire was distributed to all 
exhibitors on the first day of the event and collected at its end. 


Finally, 137 completed questionnaires were collected, making a response rate of 49.68 percent. Data were 
analysed in two stages: firstly, running a principal component analysis in order to identify the selling and non-selling 
motivational factors and secondly analysing them. The SPSS statistical software program was used for data analysis. 


RESULTS 


The first step of data analysis was run descriptive statistics for all the questions to check for errors in data entry. 
After that, a descriptive profile of the exhibitors is provided. An analysis of the study indicated that 36.5 percent of 
exhibitors were men and 63.5 percent were women. Within this sample, 58.39 percent had a high-school degree and 
39.42 percent, a university degree. While 66.42 percent of the exhibitors were representatives of a firm’s marketing 
department, 12.40 percent were owners or partners in a firm. The number of employees in most of the firms was 
small: 37.22 percent of the firms had 3 or fewer employees and 47.44 percent had 3 to 10 employees (5.84 percent 
had 11-50 employees; 8.03 percent, 51-100 employees; and 1.47 percent, more than 100 employees). The majority of 
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exhibitors (98.6 percent) were from Croatia, with 40 percent hailing from Istria County where the festivals took place. 
In addition, 36.5 percent of exhibitors were participating for the first time, while 41.61 percent had participated 2-4 
times; 16.05 percent, 5-8 times; and 5.84 percent, more than 8 times. 


The first step of data analysis employed a factor analysis in order to delineate the perceived dimensions of 
exhibitors’ motivations and to validate the measurement scale, as summarized in Table 1. The KMO is 0.536 and 
Bartlett’s Test of Sphericity indicated that the chi-square value of each factor achieved the marked level (167.340; 
p=0.000), making the data suitable for this analysis. Principal component analysis (PCA) was conducted to identify 
the number of dimensions among motivation attributes. The orthogonal (Varimax) rotation with Kaiser normalization 
was used to determine if there were sizable correlations between the extracted factors. One item with a factor loading 
smaller of 0.50 was removed from the study. 


A total of four dimensions were identified and the factors are labelled as follow: (1) collaboration and cooperation, 
(2) selling and physical condition, (3) new products and competition, (4) personal contact and image. 


TABLE 1 
EXHIBITORS’ MOTIVATIONS 





Factor 1 Factor 2 Factor 3 Factor 4 Variance 


























Items loadings loadings loadings loadings —_ Explained 
F1: Collaboration and cooperation (Cronbach’s Alpha*=0.764, Eigenvalue= 2.518) 
MTV10 Offering cooperation with the hotel industry 0.861 
MTV11 Connecting with other exhibitors 0.736 
21.290% 
MTV9 Award and award ceremony 0.716 
MTV8 New business cooperation with SMEs 0.682 
F2: Selling and physical condition (Cronbach’s Alpha*=0.629, Eigenvalue= 2.359) 
MTV7 Possibility of selling non-available products in this area 0.789 
MTV5 Ambient conditions of the exhibition 0.808 18.249% 
MTV4 Promotion and sale of existing products 0.660 
F3: New products and competition (Cronbach’s Alpha*=0.508, Eigenvalue= 1.649) 
MTV3 Presentation of new products 0.878 15.323% 
MTV6 Getting to know the competition’s prices and products 0.666 
F4: Personal contact and image (Cronbach’s Alpha*=0.690, Eigenvalue= 1.443) 
MTV1 Personal contact with customers 0.843 
; hee te 13.545% 
MTV2 Improving the organization’s image 0.709 





*based on standardized item 


As presented in Table 1, these four motivation factors combined accounted for 66.411 percent of variance. Apart 
from the first factor, which explains 21.29 percent of total variance, the remaining three factors explain from 13.545 
percent to 18.249 percent of variance. The Cronbach’s alpha coefficient presents acceptable values, where the factor 
Personal contact and image presents the lowest one (0.508) with the Eigenvalue of 1.649. 


The following step of data analysis involved conducting mean comparison analysis to determine the relative 
importance of the factors affecting the motivation of exhibitors (Table 2). 


TABLE 2 
FACTORS’ MEAN COMPARISON ANALYSIS 








Rank Factor Composite mean 
1 Personal contact and image 4.470 
2 Newproducts and competition 4.345 
3 Collaboration and cooperation 3.292 
4 — Selling and physical condition 3.166 
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Despite explaining a lower percentage of the variance, the factor “Personal contact and image” is the most important 
motivation factor for exhibitors (4.47), while the factor “New products and competition” was the second motivator. 
Specifically, the items “Improving the organization’s image” (mean: 4.59, SD: 0.840) in the factor “Personal contact 
and image” and the item “Presentation of new products” (mean: 4.65, SD: 0.879) in the category “New products and 
competition” have been selected as the two most important motivation attributes. Lastly, the three least important 
motivations were “Award and award ceremony” (mean: 2.92, SD: 1.618) and “New business cooperation with SMEs” 
(mean: 2.16, SD: 1.359), both in the factor “Collaboration and cooperation”, and “Possibility of selling non-available 
products in this area” (mean: 2.24, SD: 1.521) under the category “Selling and physical condition’, which had the 
lowest motivation scores in all four factors. 


The second step of the analysis was hypothesis testing. In order to do that, a One-Sample Kolmogorov-Smirnov 
Test was used to identify the normality of distribution. All the factors have a normal distribution at the significance 
level of 0,05. According to the normality of data, the Paired-Sample T-test was run to check the statistically significant 
difference between the non-selling and selling motivational factors. The hypothesis “There is statistical significant 
difference between the exhibitors’ non-selling and selling motivational factors” is accepted at the significance level of 
0,1% (t-value=8,085). 


This paper aimed to investigate the motivators which influence exhibitors to participate in exhibitions. Exploratory 
factor analysis was used in the formulation and presentation of research results, where the validation of the used scale 
presents acceptable values and can be used for further surveys. However, the factor New product and competition 
should be additionally developed and analysed. The research results provide an answer to the research goals, with the 
non-selling factor “Collaboration and cooperation” explaining most of the variance. This indicates that many exhibitors 
seek customers not only to reinforce their product positioning but also to ensure their professional development, by 
forging closer relationships and making their companies more visible. “Personal contact and image” is the composite 
factor means with the highest score, pointing to the important purpose of improved presentation at exhibitions. These 
non-selling motivators cast a new light in the literature considering that selling factors were previously shown to have 
the dominant impact. 


According to the tested hypothesis, there is a significant difference between the non-selling and selling factors 
which drive exhibitors to participate in the small-scale exhibition. These research results shred new light on the 
importance of why entrepreneurs and business decide to take part in exhibitions. Stating that the differences between 
the selling and non-selling factors exist, the influence of each one of them on exhibitions’ loyalty and intention to 
return should be explored. 


However, these results have implications for managerial practice, too. Namely, an understanding of the exhibitors’ 
key motivations for participating in traditional festivals provides organizers with an objective basis for improvements 
and for meeting the real needs and expectations of exhibitors, thus helping them to achieve their goals. 


The survey’s limitations could be a good starting point for future research projects. The sample should also be 
expanded to include other categories, primarily participants and their motivations for attending traditional festivals, as 
this would allow comparison between the motivations of exhibitors and those of participants. A comparative research 
across different kinds of exhibitions and industries would be interesting for the academia and practitioners alike. Also, 
it would be useful to repeat this survey in order to obtain clearer guidelines for further studies and better insights for 
the exhibition market as well as include exhibitions in other regions. 
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